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Interview Summary; 

This oral history interview with Banu Valladares, covers her general life history with a focus her 
career in English and bilingual studies and her role as Executive Director of the Charlotte 
Bilingual Preschool since 2017. 

Valladares was born and raised in Caracas, Venezuela before moving to North Carolina to 
pursue higher education in North Carolina (University of North Carolina at Charlotte) in 1982. 
After graduating she remained in the area working alongside various art councils and 
organizations until 2014 when she started working with the Durham Arts Council in Durham, 
NC. She would relocate to Mississippi later in 2014 and led a literary arts nonprofit. She returned 
to North Carolina in 2014 and continued her work in bilingual education in 2017. 

In the interview Valladares discusses her childhood in Caracas, Venezuela and her experience of 
privilege, including her frequent travels with family. She talks about her decision to study in 
Charlotte, NC, the process of learning she wanted to study literature, college experiences, being 
an “other” as the only Latina in her field, and her marriage and subsequent divorce. 

Valladares discusses her experience in gathering and telling stories, especially her project of 
gathering her grandmother’s stories. Her experiences in college inspired her to work towards 
creating a community charter school established in 1996 that integrated artistic expression to 
help students learn more effectively. Her experiences led her towards a career as a teaching artist 
where she was able to serve many years with the North Carolina Humanities Council and the 
North Carolina Arts Council. During her time there she headed the Cartwheels program, the 
Lifelong Learning in the Arts program, the Creative Arts in Public Schools program. 

Valladares moved to Mississippi in 2014 and became the executive director of SonEdna and 
worked towards integration in various forums of the arts as Mississippi was just beginning to 
integrate further. She later accepted the position of executive director at the Charlotte Bilingual 
Preschool that allowed for her to use her perspective and professional experience simultaneously. 

Valladares describes the effect of being an immigrant and a non-native English speaker have had 
on her life in the United States from her education to personal developments in her life and the 
understanding. She talks about the various challenges she had faced as a woman and an 
immigrant, as well as the difficulties of acknowledging education advances for non-white, non¬ 
black children. 
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Today is April 28th, 2019. This is an interview with Banu Valladares, Executive 
Director of the Charlotte Bilingual Preschool. This interview is being conducted 
for the North Carolina State Archives "She Changed World Oral History Project," 
and the interviewer is Ellen Brooks. So, we're gonna just start at the beginning, 
and if you can tell me when and where you were born. 

So, I was born in Caracas, Venezuela in 1964. So, a long time ago. [laughs] 

[laughs] That's relative. 

Yes, yes. 

Urn, and tell just a little bit about growing up. What did you your parents do for a 
living? 

So, I'll tell you maybe an inter—what is an interesting story to me. So, my dad is 
from the Canary Islands (Spain). So, he moved to Venezuela when he was 16. 

Urn, and both my parents were very poor growing up. Urn, both of them found a 
way out of poverty through education. So, my dad started out as the office boy, 
for a laboratory, um, phannaceutical. And worked his way up to being the general 
manager of that, um, phannaceutical place. So, driven people. My mom was a 
teacher, and she taught for twenty-seven years, an elementary school teacher. So, 
between the two of them, um, my dad, his career was accounting. So, he was the 
first, both of them were the first people to go to college. So, first generation, um, 
college students. And of course, by the time that we were bom, there’s three of us, 
they were already middle class. Or, you know, getting in that direction. 

Definitely, by the time that I was bom, we were middle class. So, I had what I 
consider now a very privileged life. Um, compared to what I've learned here, 
right, where I went to an all-girl private school, we went on vacation every 
summer for five weeks in Europe [both laugh]. 

So, and I didn't really know my privilege. My mom worked in a low-income 
neighborhood. Her whole life, she worked there, and we would go—Um, the 
school that I went to was an all-girl private Catholic school. So, part of the 
Catholic background was service. And I think that that was just part of the way 
that my parents were coded, so giving to others was something that we did. And I 
do believe as much as you think you're not doing that from a place of privilege, 
clearly, we were, right. We just kind of landed some place, and did something, 
and went right back to our nice house with water and you know, electricity, and 
too much food, and, you know, a Mercedes Benz in a really nice, safe 
neighborhood. Um, so, I don’t when I started noticing social justice issues, but I 
think that that was all planted. My mom was really, both mom and dad, were 
really, really close friends with the priest that he was from Belgium who was in 
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charge of the Parish where my mom taught. And he was, uh—of the people. So, 
he got himself kicked out of the country [laughs]. 

Oh. 

Because he was taking from the church and giving to the people. And that did not 
sit really well. So, we—we remained friends, but I think that all of those pieces 
just kind of contributed to some kind of vision of your life—has deeper—um, 
there's a deeper purpose to your life than making money. So, if I back up, right, I 
came here in 1992 to go to college, and my major was gonna be computer 
science. And my main goal was to actually, I was —I already was bilingual, but to 
be perfectly bilingual, and go back and make a ton of money, [both laugh] So, that 
was not part of the original trajectory. So, fortunately, um, I’ve been really in love 
with the arts my whole life. I was a hyper kid, so the way that the nuns, they were 
pretty smart, you know, kept me engaged because I also was a quick learner, was 
to set me out to do projects in the arts. So, I did theater, and dances, and 
choreographed, and produced radio shows, and, [laughs] I was a very hyper 
person [both laugh]. 

So, coming here, um, I really loved math. In high school, I could go into either the 
sciences or the humanities, and um, they pushed me into the sciences because I 
made really good grades, 


that was pretty much it. If you were dumb, they pushed you into the 
humanities, which I know I probably would have flourished there. Um, but I 
found a really amazing math teacher who saw my potential and pushed me, and 
now I know about myself that I am a maximizer, and so, I really liked to push to 
excellence. And he just really pushed me very far, so I fell in love with math. And 
that's why, you know, I thought, oh, That's gonna be a Computer Science major, 
of course, right? This is such a beautiful, such a beautiful system, mathematics. 
But then when I came here, I took my first English class and fell goofy in love 
with literature. It was like, I was in love with literature, and particularly American 
literature. I mean, I already loved, uh, Latino literature, but what I loved about the 
English language is that it's very concise. I'm not a concise speaker, but I can be 
very concise in writing, [laughs] And there was something about maximizing 
language, particularly poetry, that I found so fascinating, wh—which was very 
similar to math. There's that same kind of, you take these essential components, 
also chemistry, those are my three favorite subjects, right. You can see the 
patterns, right. And you can create combinations of things to create something 
larger when you put it all together. So, I changed majors, and that was, I think, my 
beginning to really understand the human condition, and um, I became a minority, 
when I moved here, which I was not. And that was really challenging for 
somebody with privilege to not feel like you belong to, you know, somebody, um. 
My very first interaction understanding of me not being part of the larger group, 
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was I was in the English department in the hallway and a woman, a short woman, 
was coming to me with a cane, and she just, you know, moving slowly came up to 
me she looked at me and she said, "What are you?" [laughs] And I was like, “A 
woman?” 

Yeah, a student? 

I -1 had no frame of reference except my gender, you know. I didn’t know what 
she meant. And then she goes, "No, no, no where are you from?" And I said, "Oh, 
I'm from Venezuela." And she said, "Oh, you're Latina." And I was like, uh, first 
time I ever heard the label, right. But that was the beginning to understand, oh, 
there's an otherness, and I am not -1 am not - the one on top [laughs]. And then 
you know, studying quite a bit in the English department about Native American 
Literature, African American Literature, and understanding the conditions of 
others, and really understanding that people would look at me and because my 
accent was so thick when I got here, um, they immediately, even though I was 
perfectly fluent, just had a really thick accent, um, people immediately would not 
understand me because I looked different and I sounded different, right. And so, it 
was just this embodying that, um, being the other and experiencing that, that I 
think gave me that push for justice and figuring out how do we shift this for 
everybody else. How do we - yes, so. That's a long answer to your short question. 

No, that's okay. That's great, [laughs] I like it. 

I'm like my grandmother going in big circles. 

No, that's, I - followed. Um, but I do want to kind of follow up with a few 
questions from - back from your childhood. So, you said you were one of three? 

Yes. 

And, um, where do you fall in your line of siblings? 

I am the baby. 

Okay. 

And I also understand that that position, um, provided me with a lot of, um, 
additional experience into life, right. You get to see what everybody is doing and 
try not do it the way that they're [laughs] the way that they're doing it to avoid 
problems. And mostly, you know, by the time that I was born my parents, I think, 
were tired, [laughs] And, and, actually more comfortable as parents, so my 
upbringing was very different than my older sisters. And my dad always wanted a 
boy, and he had three girls [laughs]. So, he taught us all how to play soccer, but I 
feel like I became the boy [laughs]. He was like we’re not gonna have a boy, 
we're not gonna go for another one, you're gonna do. So, I was very athletic. But 
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mom was also very athletic. So, mom played volleyball and basketball, even 
though she's like five (foot) four (inches). And she played for the city league, and 
she was very competitive, and um, somewhat famous in the - in the city for that. 
My dad was a soccer player, um, and he almost went pro but chose not to and 
took these other careers, so [laughs]. 

Wow. 

Yeah, I just learned that story from my dad. My dad, um, is, has been diagnosed 
with Alzheimer's, 


so uh, but it's kind of interesting to, you know, his memory of the past is very 
sharp. And so, he would tell me these stories, right, of Uruguay was the team that 
actually came to recruit him and said, “We got a contract for you. You can come 
play pro for us.” But he had an older sibling - who - my dad was kind of, he had 
asthma when he was growing up, and so he was a little weak, you know, because 
he couldn’t really breathe, and his older brother was a fighter. He fought anybody, 
anyway. But he protected my dad, and so they had this very tight relationship. 
And his brother also played soccer and my dad said, “I won’t go without my 
brother,” and they didn’t pick his brother. So, who knows what my life would be 
like [laughs]? 

Yeah. 

I - I'm not sure that I would have come to the United States. Well, the other piece 
is that again, I didn’t come to stay. I came to get a degree and go back, and you 
know, the universe just completely opened a whole other set of doors, and here I 
am. Yeah. 

Before, um, even maybe high school, it sounds like you kind of were starting to 
figure out what you were good at and what you liked by then, but when you were 
really small, do you remember thinking about what you wanted to be when you 
grow up? 

No, um, I -1 spent a lot of time telling stories. I mean if I look back at myself 
then, I would have been an actor, I'm sure. If you look at the skills, I was always 
pretending, um making up stories, which Mom hated because she liked accuracy. 
And, but I knew from the beginning that a really good story needed to grab an 
attention, and so if told just the plain facts, it would be pretty boring, you know, 
and I enhanced stories, and she would always say, "That's a lie." And it was like, 
well, [laughs] But it's such a much better story, right? You know, it's - it's part of 
storytelling, the fish is always humongous. So, um, yeah, it was really interesting, 
because I know my middle sister you could - she always played school. She 
needed to be a teacher. She ended up doing something different, but that was the 
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thing that she always wanted to do. I was always on a stage. I played volleyball, 
uh, in high school, but that was just something that I could do, and I was not 
really a great volleyball player. I was a really good team, uh, I was a captain. I 
was a really good captain. I was not the best player. So, I could recognize, right, 
looking back, the skill set I had as a young person how they function now as an 
executive director of an organization and how I run a team because I recognize I 
don't have all the skills, but my team - my team does. Urn, anyway, so, no, no, no 
big dreams of becoming, nuh-huh, I was just hanging out and doing my thing. 

And uh, you know, achieving in school. I have a 4.0 (grade point average) all the 
way through [laughs] including a master’s degree, [laughs] 4.0, very compulsive. 
Maximizer, right? I'm gonna get the best possible, so I knew whatever I was 
gonna do, I wanted to really, really well and achieve. 

Brooks: So, so you knew you were leaving high school. You knew you wanted to come to 

the States in order because you wanted to improve on your language skills? 

Valladares: Yeah, so, well, there - there were also other situations, right. Okay, so, when we 

were little, we traveled in Europe a lot. And then, my dad discovered the United 
States, right, [laughs] So, we came - it's like Columbus [laughs]. So we came to 
the United States, and Dad was like Chevy Chase on vacation. Literally, he - we 
would get in a car, we would start in Miami, end up in California, and back in a 
month, [laughs] And just kind of see as much of the country as we - so I am pretty 
sure we saw the whole country. I am a hundred percent sure we saw the whole 
country. Urn, but, like Chevy Chase, right, get up, get out, uh huh, been here, 
move on to the next [laughs], move on to the next thing. And I absolutely loved it, 
dad would sing in the car, right, and I would sing along with him. I -1 - It fit my 
adventurous spirit. So, when I was a senior in high school, you know, I had done 
aptitude tests, and to figure out what I - what I should do. And they came out very 
nontraditional, right, like I should be -1 should go to a two-year college, or maybe 
I should be a landscape designer, you know, some random things. It was like, huh. 
No, it's because I was - when I had graduated, I was so unhappy. People - people 
were celebrating. I was like, this is nothing. I can’t do a thing with a high school 
diploma, right. I need a degree. I need to - to be able to be impactful, right, and 
for myself. Anyway, um, so computer science was something that my math 
teacher mentioned that seemed appropriate, right, because I loved the - the - 


[ 00 : 15 : 00 ] 


but it was not part of my aptitude test or any of that, which I think actually makes 
sense because when I was making, you know, when I was making the choice of 
changing majors, what really happened was I was taking my -1 took a differential 
calculus class. That was my freshman math class, it was pretty advanced. And 
um, I liked the class. I struggled through it, but it was a good struggle. But I 
imagined myself like stuck in this dark space trying to solve a problem for the rest 
of my life, which is not really what computer scientists do if you get into applied 
math, but I didn’t make it that far. Um, and I just said, "Ugh, I'm gonna die here." 
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And then, you know, English just felt so open and freeing, and you know, just 
getting to learn about people, and so that's how that - that's how that happened. 
Yeah. 

Yeah. And how did you end up—? So, for undergrad you were at UNC Charlotte. 
Yeah. 

How did you end up here? 

Out of the whole country, so we traveled everywhere. I mean, literally 
everywhere, and dad actually picked Charlotte, North Carolina, out of the whole 
country, because of the weather, you know, it's not too extreme. It was a city, but 
not too big. There was diversity, but not a lot. We were close to the beach, close 
to the lake, and at the time the university had a really good reputation for 
computer science, so I ended up there. What nobody knew was that [laughs] I was 
gonna take that very first English class and be so connected. So, I remember 
picking up the phone and calling my parents and being on the phone with my 
mom and saying, "I'm changing my major to English." [laughs] And mom saying, 
“Whatever you do, don’t teach." And so of course -1 taught, [laughs] 

Yeah, [laughs] 

Because what else what I do, right? [laughs] 

Why did she - why was that her opinion? 

[laughs] Because, well, she was a teacher, and you know, for twenty-seven years, 
and I think that the career was uh, challenging. And you know, I think of my mom 
who lived in poverty with five other - with four other siblings. She had a really - 
her life was challenging. Her father died when she was like ten, and she was sent 
away to live with another relative, you know, so. She was young. She was a very 
young teacher, and she was short. And she was put into a classroom of middle 
schoolers who were taller than she - her very first class, and she, she had it. Those 
children were afraid of her [laughs] even though they were taller. I think she had a 
vocation, right, and we didn’t really. She - my mom was also an artist, and that 
might have been part of the reason to say you know, if you see some sort of, um, 
artistic talent in a child, maybe, you know, teaching is not - it might consume you. 
She never went into great detail except that all of us ended up teaching one way or 
another. It's just part of, you know, grew up with it. 

Yeah, um, so I'm - I'm kind of curious about so. It sounds like your dad did a lot 
of the research in terms of where—where? 

Yes, he did. 
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And then, how, were you just like wherever you think is best dad? 

Listen, it's a patriarchal country, culture, right. So, whatever the guys say, you do. 
And in fact, you know, we - my dad [laughs] would, he speaks in the royal way, 
you know, [laughs]. So, he would say, "Where would we wanna go for vacation 
this summer, right." And we might say whatever, and we would end up going 
where he wanted. 

Sure 

Even if, you know, you're driving in the car and you go, "Dad, I gotta go to the 
bathroom." And he won't stop until he wants to, right. So, there was not very 
much that I - you know, I didn’t know that I had an option. I didn't have an option. 
He just said, "Do you wanna go to the United States? You can go to college." And 
I was like, sure. So, I showed up [laughs]. Now, when I, when I arrived in 
Charlotte, I thought he had sent me to die, right. Because [laugh] I came with my 
middle sister, she's twenty-two months older than I am. We’re not getting along 
well at the time, you know, siblings. Urn, but you know, I came from a 
humongous city, international city, like New York, to Charlotte in 1982. There 
was nothing [laughs]. There was nothing to do, you know. People were not in the 
streets, people drove places. It was, um, it was really challenging to get used to 
the place itself. And we had got here in January, so even less people out than 
normal, you know. Anyway, yeah. 

Did you, so that was the first time you've been — you didn’t come visit 
beforehand? 

Nope [laughs]. Nope. 

It was just hit the ground? 

Here we go, here we go, yep. 

Yeah. 

And I think about that, right, when, because I have a son, uh, who's twenty-seven, 
and he's a very different person than me. He's, you know, I am very outgoing. I 
was ready to leave, I was ready to leave the country which I'm thinking, I was 
seventeen. Who lets their seventeen-year-old 


[laughs] get on two planes and leave them in a whole other country, right, with a 
nineteen-year-old? [laughs] And, you know, we had some, we met a few people, 
so we had some sort of a network. But boy if anything happened to us, they would 
have to take two planes to get to us, right, and they did not seem horribly 
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concerned that I clearly was not horribly concerned, [laughs] But it was so 
difficult, not just the cultural shift in terms of this just being so small. Because we 
lived in Spain for nine months, um, when I was nine, and you know, we traveled 
in Spain. It's the same language. My dad is Spanish. We lived in a very tiny town, 
but you know, not the same - same values, same cultural values. Here, um, with 
you know, with the family unit being my husband, my wife, and my two kids, and 
there is not a sense of community. It is all about the individual thriving, as 
opposed to the community thriving. Um, it was - it took me seven years to feel 
like I belonged. It was really, and I think what I found was that the English 
department, you know, was a place where I could begin to understand what am I 
feeling, what am I thinking, um, you know, questions like who am I. Because you 
are so attached to your language, and particularly where we come from, you 
know, language is a strong part of your culture. You know, and now I'm speaking 
in another language, and I’m dreaming in another language, and I'm writing, and 
I'm spending most of the time, even though I know this language, this is not my 
language. This is a language, that I, you know, and so the English department 
gave me some place to ask those questions of myself. So, it's not therapy, right, 
where I go someplace, and someone tells me something. Um, and so I think that 
may have been a part of the reason why I loved it so much because it was so 
challenging. And that's when at some point, eventually I recognized that, uh, our 
grandmother raised most of us. Particularly me, the third one. So, you know, there 
was her voice and her stories that I felt so grounded in having her around. And 
then here I am in the other country with my sister and we don't really get along all 
that great, and so it's not like we have each other to support each other. And 
nobody really understands because there were few Latinos here, and the people 
that were here were people we didn’t know. So, it's like, you know, I went to 
school from K through twelfth with the same group of people, and all of the 
sudden I’m like, I have none of my support system. It was really difficult, which 
leads me to where I am right now, right, where we are, you know, where we work 
with Spanish speaking people, uh, families and children, right, and get them ready 
for kindergarten. But one of the biggest things that we do is create this space for 
the family to feel back at home to nonnalize this experience. You know, how you 
land, and you land in a community. Everybody speaks your language. We all 
understand each other. We know how to touch or not to touch, how to - what to 
say, what not to say, you know. You don’t have to worry about do you understand 
me? It's kind of nonnalizing that, and I find Charlotte Bilingual Preschool a 
healing place, not just for the families that we work with, but also for me, where I 
feel like, oh finally I'm at home. Which is, yeah. 

Yeah, that's a big deal. 

Yeah. 


Brooks: 


Do you, um, well, I have a few questions. 
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And, and to this, you know, one thing that just occurred to me, too, was, you 
know, that it's been such a remarkable place. Do you know that the language of 
love we learn from our families, and that was Spanish. You know, so even, even, 
at that right at, you know, when you hear Spanish there’s just something about 
remembering being a baby and being nurtured. Luckily, we had nurturing 
families, right, and so the experience is a positive one. But it had never occurred 
to me that that something missing until I was back surrounded, but it was like 
every day. It was, "Ugh, this is so good." Because it just feels like home. It feels, 
yeah, yeah. 

Urn, well, this is jumping ahead, but that's - since we’re on the topic. So, in your 
daily life, these days professionally, are you mostly speaking Spanish? 

Well, because I'm the Executive Director I speak a lot of English because I'm 
bridging. However, when I am in school, I am speaking Spanish a lot, and there is 
that. You know, this job was also 


I've had a couple of opportunities to delve back - what happens when you, when 
you, when you move or you know, to a whole other place and you have to come 
up with a new language is that you, you know. You have this identity that was. 
That had people and memories and things like that. And then there's this whole 
other thing that it's full of potential. You know, that you don't even know what 
this is. Urn, and if you're - if. So, at some point one of my professors had said to 
me, "It's almost like you’re a snail. And you have this little shell." Is the snail the 
one that can come in and out of the shell? I don't think so. You know, whatever 
the creature is that has the shell that you can leave and get to a bigger one. One of 
those little— 

Oh, okay. The, uh, it's a crab. It's like a - 

Yeah, like a hermit crab or something like that right. 

Yes, uh huh. 

But, you're that kind of creature, right. And you've got this little shell, and that's 
the only shell that you know. And all of the sudden it's almost like there's this 
other tunnel in your shell, and you can come in and out from two separate parallel 
sides, right. But's there no connection between A and B yet. And she would say to 
me when I was in the middle of this process, she would say, "There will come a 
time when you'll have a shortcut between the two, and you’ll be able to come in 
and out through both of them and feel perfectly at home in both places. But right 
now, you're creating this new tunnel, right, and that's going to be difficult and 
challenging, and the other is set for you." Urn, so I think a lot about that, right, 
how complicated that was for several years, where you're like, you know, I'm in 
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this English department [laughs]. So I was surrounded by beautiful language, but 
it was this other language. And all these English-speaking people, hardly anybody 
of color. I was the Latina in the English department. There might have been a 
handful of African American, um, students at that time. By the time that I got into 
the master’s degree, I was that. Later, many other people came, right, but I was 
the Latina [laughs] in the English department. And what comes with that 
anyways, so that identity and language, was such a challenge. So, at some point in 
the many years that I've been here now, I remember saying, "I am sick of 
speaking English." You know, because you have to hold your mouth differently 
and all of that, and I took off to Peru for two weeks. I went by myself, and I said, 
"I'm just gonna go. I'm only gonna speak Spanish. I'm sick of speaking English. I 
don’t know who I am." I went hiking. But I knew some people anyway. In the 
process, I met a couple. He was from Holland. She was from Belgium - um, from 
Gennany. And the only language they spoke was English. And so, we went to a 
tour together, and we kind of latched on to each other, and I was like, how 
awesome that I can speak English and that, you know, we can communicate. So, 
the rest of the trip we spent together going in and out of the language. It was 
perfectly fine, this gift of being able to speak in both languages. So, it's a long 
answer to say, um, when I'm at the school, I speak Spanish only to everybody 
because it's mostly Latino, um, staff. And then because my job is to create 
strategic collaborations and to find money to keep the organization running, I'm 
mostly dealing with English speakers. However, there's a large network of Latino 
people here that I am more connected with and I'm connecting to the school. And, 
so, maybe fifty-fifty. 

Yeah. 

[laughs] 

Just depends on who you’re talking to. 

That's right, that's right. 

Yeah, definitely. 

Um, what was your sister doing here when you were starting school? 

She was continuing a degree in Economics. So, she started, um, at the university 
in, that's a whole other interesting story. She had, um, she was, so there’s, you get 
a, you get, when you - in Venezuela, if you want to go to college, you have to take 
an entry exam, and that entry exam, based on what your scores are, allows you to 
place into some careers and not others. So, she was ill, and the day that she had to 
go to choose her major, somehow, they sent me [laughs] to do this for her. Sixteen 
years old. They sent the sixteen-year-old [laughs]. Or at least this is the way that I 
remember the story. Everybody might remember it differently, right. But there I 
am in line, and she had - there were two options. There was some sort of 
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something, it was like material something, which I think she probably, knowing 
now, I think it was some sort of design, but it was sort of, the word in Spanish it 
translates to plastics. And I was like 


plastics, what? I don’t even know what this is. And the other thing was 
Economics. My dad was an accountant. I was like uh, I'm picking Economics. 
And so, she ended up going to college into that major and didn’t change her 
major. So, she came here and ended up continuing her major even though she 
hated it, finished that, also majored in Psychology at the same time, and then her 
life took her places in and out, yeah. 

And what was your oldest sister doing? 

She was back at home. She was already married. She was studying architecture, 
um, and she could never finish her degree because the university kept on closing 
because of strikes. The majority of the youth at universities became very political 
and anti-establishment. And so, they recognized that there were things going not 
so well and so they have, and she could not finish her degree. So, she ended 
coming here too, couple of years after my sister and I got here. And going to 
school, and she got a degree in Spanish. And she ended up through this trajectory 
where she taught at CPCC [Central Piedmont Community College]. She taught at 
UNCC [University of North Carolina at Charlotte], then at CPCC and moved all 
the way up to now being the Dean of the Levine campus. She's - she's my hero. 
She's - she's remarkable, yeah. 

Um, what are your sisters’ names, if you don’t mind? 

Evelyn and Edith, so Ebeline and Edite. Yeah, which we like the Spanish names 
because the other ones sound like the little old ladies [laughs]. 

Okay. 

[laughs] Very traditional names, right. Yeah, yeah. 

Yeah, a little bit. Yeah, hm mm 

Um, so mentioned that when you first got here, um, that was kind of your first 
experience with being like the other being like not - so did you not really 
experience any of that while you were here traveling like on vacation? 

No, well you know, vacation, it's so, and because we didn’t really, I mean. I 
suppose if I had stayed for two weeks someplace, I might have experienced a 
sense of otherness. But because we traveled, you know, spent the night, and kept 
going, or we went to Disneyworld and we spent the week in Disneyworld, you 
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know. You’re kind of moving from one thing to the next. You got a sense of 
being the - foreign traveler, but not the second-class citizen. And it's interesting 
because I don’t look Latino, stereotypically Latino, right. I'm tall and slender, and 
I think people tend to think of Latino as smaller, more native looking. But maybe, 
you know, and so I’ve got more of, I don’t know, European or mixed, or whatever. 
I think people, people tell me that I look like I'm from India or from any - put me 
anywhere and I probably look like I'm one of them. Urn, so I was more of the 
exotic, um, because I also spoke their language. So, I had that experience, which 
was also very narrowing because I did not want to be exotic. I just wanted to be 
me. Right, so, so, it was a really weird experience. And, like I said, when I lived 
Spain, I was just a kid, you know, and I was accepted as a kid. My dad was from 
Spain, so it wasn’t, um, yeah, I never felt. You know, we went to Greece and 
places like that where I felt odd, um, and Turkey. Turkey was also, phew, you 
know, the culture was very different. People are looking at you, and you don’t 
understand the cultural cues. But we went and we left. I didn’t live there. Um, so it 
didn't happen immediately. I didn’t become an other in my own eyes immediately. 
It happened over time, you know. And the more that I read, and the more that I 
learned about how African Americans were treated, and then how Native 
Americans were treated, and learning more about Latinos and Latinos here. I was 
like, oh. [laughs] Things like, I was invited to go to Mississippi for a retreat, and I 
was like, well I wonder what, if this is the way that African American are treated, 
am I going to be ok in Mississippi? You know, I just. I ended up working in 
Mississippi, and I was perfectly fine, [laughs] But, uh, yeah, it takes. It took some 
time to get used to that idea of not being, um, and I still had the privilege 
[inaudible], but I still had the privilege of, you know. My dad paid for college. I 
mean, I had money. I did not have to work. You know, so I, even through all of 
that, you know, I already knew the system. So, I knew how to negotiate systems. 
That was part of my privilege, but I brought all of that with me. So, it's not like I 
plopped in here from generational poverty into something, you know, trying to 
negotiate things. 


[ 00 : 35 : 00 ] 


I knew the language. I had it really easy compared to other immigrants who show 
up here without cultural knowledge and without language and, phew, I don’t know 
how -1 don’t know how they do it. Yeah. 

Brooks: Um, so you got your undergrad degree in English. And you decided to go for your 

Master's? 

Valladares: That was such a great - so there was gap there, and I bounced all over the place in 

that because I didn’t know what I wanted to do. My very first job out of, uh, 
college [laughs] I was a proofreader at an accounting firm, [laughs] Oh my gosh, 
if anyone wants to kill me, this is the job. It was, so do you know, do you have, uh 
lawyer language? Uh, lawyer and accountant language that you have to proof, but 
you couldn’t really change. You could say what was wrong with the language. 
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They had to change it. And then I was doing the math, proofing all of the numbers 
to make sure all of the number were correct. And you know, my whole career, I 
was doing creative things with language, and not sitting there looking at poorly 
written [laughs] language. So, I would leave every day that job and think, if I 
were to die [laughs] today, I would be so angry [laughs] that was how. So, I did - 
did not. They offered me a full-time job there and I was like, no I can’t. So, I 
ended up -1 bounced a lot. I taught preschool. Um, I taught Spanish at this school 
system as an itinerant teacher during that gap between undergrad. I was doing all 
kinds of things. I also had a modeling career for a while and I did some acting, 
you know, kind of piecing things together. I ended up, um, with a handful of 
people birthing the first charter school here in Charlotte, which was a pretty 
remarkable thing to do. That was fun. And then eventually went back for a 
master's degree knowing that I wanted to learn more. And what was fun about 
coming back to, um, the English department, because you know, I had in my 
sophomore year, I met one of my professors who would become a lifelong friend 
who then recommended everybody else that I should take classes with who were 
his friends, right. So, there was -1 had a family there. And coming back, um, I felt 
empowered to be able to say to them, I want to come back for a master’s degree. 
What I really wanted to do was do a master’s degree in Folklore. Um, but they 
didn't have that at the time. And I said, I don't want to do anymore Shakespeare. I 
love Shakespeare, but I really don't, and this is what I wanna do. Could we create 
some sort of independent studies? Because I was really fascinated by people's 
stories. You know, and I felt like this would be - we leam so much. I mean, this is 
what you learn in an English, with an English major, right, is you learn about the 
human condition. You get to be another person for all kinds of people for a while, 
which is really lovely. So anyway, I was able to piece together this really odd, 
um, master's degree with a strong focus on oral histories, and um, yeah. 

Yeah like narrative studies type of - yeah. That’s really - 

Which is fun. And that's where I collected my grandmother's life story, and that 
was my master's thesis, was collecting and analyzing that thing, which also was 
such, um. So, my grandmother was given in marriage to her German husband 
when she was thirteen and he was forty, yeah. And that whole, and so some of the 
people on my, you know, the focus of my master’s degree. I did a lot of Native 
American Literature because it was the closest thing to Latino culture, and they 
didn't have that at UNCC [University of North Carolina at Charlotte. And one of 
my professors who was looking through this, through the collection, she said to 
me because the parallel that I drew was the history of colonization of the country 
was very similar to my grandmother's life history, right, how she became a 
colonized woman. And, um, one of mentors in the master’s thesis looked at it and 
said, "You also are a colonized woman." I was like, oh. I am pregnant [laughs]. 
This is probably the wrong time to be having this conversation. She's, but you 
know, but my grandma. When I grew up, my grandma would tell these 
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stories of childhood, and there were funny stories of childhood. She was, she was 
a little brat. She was curious and active, and all kinds of things happened to her, 
right. I loved her stories, and that was what I was going to collect. So, I was three 
months pregnant when I went to collect her life narrative. And she locked me in 
her, and for two hours talked, you know, and told me her whole life in this 
beautiful, in this really beautiful narrative. And she started with, you know, how 
difficult it was to, because her husband died when she was twenty-five, and she 
had five children, and he left her with nothing, nothing because he was jealous of 
her because she was beautiful and young. And so, he rented everything, so when 
he died there was nothing for her to, she didn’t have a home. She didn’t furniture, 
nothing. So, she started the narrative there, and I never heard that story, right. So, 
she was giving me this beautiful gift, right, and the thorough line was I did this on 
my own. She was a strong woman of faith. You know, she believed, you know, 
that God, Jesus, whoever, you know, supported her throughout and she had lots of 
really great examples. But basically, saying she didn’t need a man was her, the 
main message, right, she did not need a man to get to where she wanted to be. 

Urn, and it was this interesting gift to receive as I am three months pregnant, you 
know, to look at this beautiful narrative and how much the way that I talk - she 
starts here, and she went to this other story, then to this other story, that eventually 
looped back to one. And then you could see the line, but how these other sub 
stories just kind of where really adding information to a theme, anyway. So, when 
that person said that to me, I was like, oh. So eventually I had to go back to look 
at that for myself, right. So, huh, how am I kind of like a colonized woman? What 
does that mean? Which again brings it back to why do I have that lens as part of 
the education? 

And this is your mom's mom? 

Yes, yeah. La Mama we used to call her. And so, those stories I collected and are 
a part of the UNCC [University of North Carolina at Charlotte] collection, in 
some sort of archive. 

Yeah, that's really, really neat. 

Yeah. 

Urn, where did you, at that time, do you remember like where you landed in terms 
of this whole concept of being a colonized woman? 

Uh, it took me forever to get there. And then, which meant to me, to look at where 
I was in relationship and understand what choices I was making. So, that led to 
eventually many years later to a divorce, and you know, landing to. I mean, I 
knew when I moved here that whatever lenses were given to me, which was the 
religion, and the cultural lens of family, father figure, those things were removed 
which were for a seventeen year old who has only - always been told these sort of 
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frames - to come here, and there is like no frame. This is really challenging. This 
is like, eek. Where are the boundaries, right? How do you negotiate those? So I 
was, you know. I had to deal with that. So, um, eventually you kind of begin to 
see which are the decisions that are my decisions, and which are the decisions that 
are system-driven that, um. So, yeah, of course I was a colonized woman, and I 
was, and it took forever for me to then realize that the only person colonizing me 
at any time ended up just being me. You know, that, you know, the reason that I 
behave like a minority is because I am allowing that, you know. It took me a long 
time to get there. So, it's been a path to, um, I can't say full liberation, cause, but 
to slowly awakening to say which are my decisions. And I think there's a beauty 
of aging, um, when the hormones are starting to do different things than they used 
to when you finally get a clear head. And you're like, oh, I spent the majority of 
my life trying to reproduce [laughs]. Not because I wanted to reproduce, but 
because there's this human drive that wants the system to -1 wanted to reproduce. 

I desperately wanted to reproduce. I wanted a child since I was thirteen, you 
know. But the rest of the time, the rest of the choices that I made were very much 
driven by what the culture said, and this thing that kept saying you need a partner 
to reproduce so we can keep the species going. 


[ 00 : 45 : 00 ] 

That took some time to, to figure it out, and I am glad to say that [laughs] there 
comes a moment of really good clarity. And that was the same message that my 
grandma was giving me when I collected her. That I didn’t a man [inaudible]. I 
didn’t need a man. I could do this all by myself. Um, which she did by - she never 
remarried. 

Brooks: So, how did your parents deal with all of that in terms of kind of you opting into a 

nontraditional route eventually? 

Valladares: Ay-ya-ya. Ay-ya-ya. Yeah, it was really difficult because three of us ended up 

divorced, and that's a huge no-no, right. And you're Catholic, what are you doing? 
Um, yeah, but the truth is that the second that somebody plucks you out of your 
systems and plops you into something different, it's really difficult to keep the old 
system. So, it's, you know, I look at it as natural. You know, my child, you know, 
my son, does not have the same values or beliefs that I do. He has some of mine, 
but he grew up here, and he grew up here as a child of an other. Um, you know, 
so he's dealing with that. He's not just the child of here-here, right, he's the child 
of here-and-there. So, he's got some of these things were he’s not going to fit in, 
you know. From the time that he was very little I told him, right, that you are 
going to be an outsider. You are gonna notice this at some point that you're not 
gonna fit in, and the reason is that you have a mother from someplace else. And 
you know, you’ll be eating, you know, black bean soup for lunch in kindergarten, 
you know, [laughs] while everybody else is eating peanut butter and jelly, and I'm 
not touching peanut butter and jelly, you know. And even those very subtle things 
that are cultural make you different, and that's something that you're gonna have 
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to deal with, and that's part of that process of, you know, becoming an other 
elsewhere. 

Brooks: So, this is a theme that I like to keep coming back to, and I think it's never as 

straightforward as people think. So, I'm curious, when you took a bit of a gap in 
between your degrees, either during that time or when you decided to come back 
for your master's, did you have like a career in mind? Like this is what I want to 
do? 

Valladares: No, no. I -1 was bouncing. Education was the thorough line. You know what 

happened one night? I think that this is the way that I always was, just kind of like 
follow my heart, do my thing. And at some point, somebody engaged my brain, 
my math brain, which is delightful, right, and I felt like I was more purposeful 
that way. And, but it was falling in love with literature, I feel like, you know, I 
reconnected with my heart. And I said, I have no idea -1 mean, everybody told 
me what are you gonna do with an English major [laughs]. You know, there will 
be no career. And probably the best advice that one of my advisors when I was a 
sophomore said was, you know, "Go take some business classes." Right, so I took 
two years of Econ and Accounting, which actually have proven to be life-saving 
because those are practical skills [laughs]. The other ones are more intangible. So 
anyway, I -1 just kind of immerse myself in literature, and I'm also a writer, so I 
think if there would be a way to kind of a survive as a writer then that may be 
what I would do. But, you know, there's no easy way to make a living that way. 
So, um, you know, I kind of approach life like I approach a piece of writing, 
going like, huh, I wonder where this is gonna go next, right. And when I was, you 
know, in teaching, and I don’t know why, um, ok so, I do have a moment, though. 
So, I was in my senior year of college, and I, um, there’s a professor in the 
religious studies department, uh, Ron Geswicki. Oh my gosh, he was amazing. I 
had to take one of those classes, and it was either philosophy or religious studies. 
And I was like, ugh, I don't want to take a religious studies class because I’m 
recognizing everything that religion has done to me, or that, whatever. And, but, 
but I definitely don’t want to take a philosophy class [laughs] so, I took religious 
studies, and I ended up meeting this incredible human being who gives a very 
world, um, world view, uh, religious studies class, right. So, I'm learning all kinds 
of things. And he and some, he's very familiar with this writing. It’s called the 
crea—Intensive Journal. It is a writing tool 


[ 00 : 50 : 00 ] 


that is based on the lives of creative people developed by a guy, Ira Progoff, who 
was a follower of Jung. And they are exploring the collective unconscious. It's 
this really fascinating concept, right, that says we, there's, there’s a collective sea 
that we all connect to. And then we individuate in different places, but we have a 
way to reconnect with that, and artists have an easy way to connect that. So, when 
you're feeling like you have no idea where you're going, this tool that has multiple 
layers, and it looks at your dreams, and it, you know, you look at it from different 
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levels of consciousness, allows you to realign. Anyway, long story for that, but, 
but that was one of the tools that I latched onto, right, to this idea of like, how do, 
just curiosity about how do people learn? And how do we become how who we 
are? And how do shorten, um, how do we shorten the path, right, because I was 
looking at my own trajectory, going like, oh my god. I went from A to B to C to 
D, and here I am. I'm still lost, right. How do we, how do we create a faster 
pathway? So, I started studying that and that is when education really came to me. 
Like, how do we create educational opportunities where we are actually nurturing 
the potential of the child instead of showing things at the child, which is what I 
felt my experience might have been. That I could have gotten to be faster if I had 
more opportunity to just kind of explore my interests, and that's how I landed with 
creating the community charter school. I mean that's -1 think that that's the 
moment where I feel like, oh, everything I've done, the acting and the modeling 
and the writing, all of that, collapses, and my investigations in Literature, in uh, 
religious studies, you know, collapses into this place where we’re gonna actually 
nurture children the way that I think, [laughs] and that other people think, you 
know, that it's the best way for children to learn which is follow your interests. 

So, we created this very project-based, um, multi-year elementary school that 
ended up, you know, pitched it to the Board of Education, created a curriculum, 
hired teachers, so. This was like the very, at some point before all of that 
happened, I had an intuition when I was a senior in high school, in college, that I 
was going to change the world, which is kind of you know. Everybody probably 
has that intuition, right. And so, I was thirty. It was my thirtieth birthday, and 
people are throwing me a party, and I'm going like, huh, I haven’t changed the 
world. It’s really [laughs] this is, you know, this really sucks. And it was that year, 
my thirtieth year, that we came up with a community charter which really, indeed, 
created a pathway for children and families and teachers and you know, 
administrators to make an impact. And I think that that was the very first time that 
I noticed that if with the right focus, whatever talents and gifts that I have, I can 
help to birth things that have large impact, and that was like that moment. But, but 
I didn’t -1 couldn’t really name it, right. And - and going back for a master’s 
degree in Literature was not gonna give me any more of that, but what it did give 
me was more of how do I connect to the thing that is intangible, right, and 
continue to nurture that intangible thing. And maybe even that space of, um, deep 
listening, that it's required when you're learning to just kind of allow things to 
emerge and know that, because I do believe this is part of for myself, right, that 
we come coded as little seed. We’re already a seed of something that is going to 
grow up to something, or we have the elements put in there right in our DNA. 
They're good. They're things that are stronger than others. And then we’re given to 
parents that have no clue what the seed is. And so, if you create educational 
enviromnents where people, children, can actually bloom in the way that they're 
most coded to do it, then wouldn’t it be awesome? So, anyway, so that's. Yeah, I 
got to the point finally [laughs]. 

No, yeah, and gave me some other things to think about. 
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[laughs] Yeah. 

Urn, what, is the charter school, is it still around? 

I don’t if -1 wonder if they closed last year or not? We opened it in like about 
2000 is what I want to say. No, uh, uh, let's see, '90 something because Jason was 
five, and he 


was, so '96. We opened it in '96. Um, and that was incredible. For me that was 
like the beginning of feeling like, oh, I -1 have larger, but I didn’t really, you 
know, I didn’t even see it because I was just kind of doing what I was doing. 

When - When I got to work at the Durham Arts Council, so you know, I - we did 
that. The school was going. I gave three years, and then I was in the way. I get out 
and let - let it run. Then I was a teaching artist, um, and I worked - I've just been 
really fortunate, you know. The fact that I've been a minority also put me in some 
really good places because I was the only Latino writer in Charlotte forever. It 
opened opportunities, and I had an opportunity to help design a rubric at the 
national level to measure the effectiveness of teaching artists. What in the world is 
a teaching artist? And how do you know that we’re doing, you know? So, we were 
all going into the school to teach curriculum for the arts, and um, you know. We 
had rubrics to figure out our lessons, all of that. But how do we know that we 
were doing? So, in that - in that process, um, this whole teaching artistry 
opportunity just kind of grew here, and I worked a couple of organizations where 
little by little I started doing more administrative, um, how - coaching teachers on 
how to do, um, understanding by design which is backwards planning, right. 
Where is your goal? How do you get it here? How do you infuse the arts and do 
that? And then I started writing grants, so I could bring other artists with me. 
Because I knew maybe you hate - hate writing, but you love visual arts, and you 
can express yourself in visual arts. And this artist and I can actually do something 
really awesome with a child by touching their different, um, learning styles, right, 
by plugging into the different learning styles. So then, I would hire an evaluator, 
um, and a videographer to tell this story. So, before I knew it, I was doing arts 
administration. Um, you know, just kind of again maximizing the experience. 

And while I was in that process somebody forwarded my - a job posting for the 
Durham posting for the Durham Arts Council. They were looking for somebody 
to lead forty some teaching artists into the schools to teach curriculum for the arts 
for this program, and somebody said to me you'll be great for that. And I was 
thinking, nah, I'm happy. I'm an artist, you know, I get to write wherever I want to 
go. I call my hours. Now I'm teaching at CP to, you know. So, I was piecing a life 
by teaching English as a second language, Spanish to non-Spanish speakers, you 
know, academic English to foreign students. All of those pieces doing things. Um, 
and somehow that little voice that wakes you up in the middle night, right, woke 
me up and said you should look at this thing. And I was like, ugh, I don't really -1 
don’t really need a job. But I looked at this thing again, and somebody else said 
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you really would be really good for this, and so I applied. And I really didn’t want 
the job, um, but I made it through the phone interview, um, and they called me to 
the in-person interview, and I'm driving to Durham going like, this is an acting 
gig. I can - pretend like I am this person, right, and that I can do a nine to five job, 
[laughs] show up, and I really still didn’t think, you know, I wasn't purposeful 
about the -1 was just going because, you know, just to see what was going on. 
Anyway, during the interview, I interviewed well. They asked me, "Why do you 
want to do this job?" Which I didn’t know why I wanted to do that job, but I heard 
myself saying, "When I am a teaching artist and I have -1 can only impact 25 
students at a time. When I have forty some teaching artists and I can get them to 
be the best possible teaching artists that they are, and they teach multiple art 
forms that I know nothing about, now we're an anny. Now, we can change the 
world." And I felt myself get goosebumps, and I said, oh. [laughs] Oh. Do you 
know, so? 

Yeah. 

So, for me discovering path has been like that, right. I was like at that moment, it 
was like, oh, I'm suppose - and the first day that I got a booking from an artist, the 
same thing, goosebumps. I was like, yes. And then, you know, being able to train 
them, and being really purposeful with them, and really recognizing, oh, we can 
really impact the world. And then using position in places like that to say, "Where 
are the people of color?" Let's, oh, oh, you're telling me that no, there are not 
artists of color of high quality enough for this program. Oh, come on. We - we 
can find them, right, so just. And that's because 


at that point I was gonna be the last dinosaur, you know [laughs]. I was the last 
Latino writer, you know, the one and only, you know. And if - and if so, I was 
gonna take a job, I did not want. So, I began to cultivate other artists, and that's 
really been, I think that that's when I felt like I finally hit a stride that it's been the 
rest of my career. And that was, what, 2004 [laughs]? So, that was long since 
1982, you know, [inaudible]. That was a long gap to get to feeling like, ok, 
purposeful right, to say wherever I go I'm gonna make sure that we have, um, 
access to people of color so children can see themselves reflected in impossibility 
because we know that that's one of the things. And I'm gonna try to figure out 
how to make really - the arts and education very accessible for every child in the 
whole. And that's kind of how I ended with the - at the North Carolina Arts 
Council after that, and anyway moving. 

Yeah, well that's a - a great trajectory. But I want to make sure that I understand 
what a teaching artist is. 

[laughs] Yeah, so a teaching artist is an artist that understands enough curriculum 
that they can work with a teacher to help a student leam a curricular concept 
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through an art form. For example, I don’t know, um, character ed, um, 
perseverance, right. We will explore perseverance through playwriting, and we’re 
gonna create a play that really demonstrates what the skills are perseverance 
might be. So, just a very creative way of introducing a concept to a group of 
children in a way that is not the teacher sitting there going, "Wah-wah-wah-wah. 
perseverance is a—." This is very hands-on. You experience it by you. You, as a 
child, develop the script. You, as a child, duh-duh-duh, you know. You explore 
the concept. You represent it, and you do a play at the end. Something like that. 
So, um, and really a majority of teaching artists do things like that, right, where 
they’re looking at, um, a curricular subject like, I don't know, addition for first 
graders, and instead of sitting there one plus one is two, you might do a dance 
around addition, right. And you can actually with your body understand that if 
you and I are sitting here, one-one-two. It's a three-dimensional in your body kind 
of experience. So, I was like, oh. I understand math in a way that I didn't 
understand it before because the teacher was giving it to me in little stick numbers 
that didn’t mean a thing. Or we're gonna do something with clay that's gonna help 
me understand some other social, I don’t know, concept. Um, and the trick to 
being a really good teaching artist is to make natural connections between A and 
B, right. Like, um, music is a very easy way to teach some math concepts because 
there's rhythm and you know, so you can be learning about, um, scales or you 
know, how to add beats, and things like that and music and by learning that 
concept. But people sometimes wanna do something really random like, we’re 
gonna make a play about, um, the Ice Age. Which is ok, but it's maybe a little bit 
of a stretch, right. You're gonna have to create a whole other, and that may not be 
the best example. 

Sure. 

But it's like why are we doing a play about the Ice Age, you know? 

Right. 

Um, so anyway, that's - that's what a teaching artist does. And a teaching artist 
can also just focus on teaching their artistry. So, um, if I'm a potter, and my 
specialty is to make this particular kind of pot, I can come into the classroom and 
teach the children how to make this particular kind of pot and make it really well. 
The teacher is a generalist. The artist educator is a generalist. So, they might have 
one focus in their art education, but it might be, I don’t know, uh, acrylic painting, 
and now they have to teach pottery class, right. And so, the children are getting 
the, eh, ok introduction, but not like the awesome introduction. So, those are the 
ways you can work with a teaching artist. 

And how do they get in the classroom? Do teachers say, like hey we could use a 
teaching artist? Or like —? 
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Yeah, so no, it's a whole system which is really interesting, right. I mean, back in 
the day that's what you did, you just kind of showed up and said hey, meet a 
teacher and say I can help you teach something by doing this thing. Urn, like I did 
a whole, 


um, Mexico unit, uh, looking through the arts and language and stuff like that, uh. 
Urn, which is really disconnected from what I really - my set of skills of were, but 
I found other people who could— anyway. Um, but now there's systems, like for 
example, Arts Councils have rosters where you can actually - again, you know, 
the idea of coming up with a rubric was to be able to say how do we know this is 
a good one and this is a bad one, right. So that we could keep ourselves 
accountable. So, the Arts and Science Council has a roster, the North Carolina 
Arts Council has a roster. So, you can do that. But literally any artist can approach 
any teacher and say, "I can come do this." You can also do an assembly, right, and 
I'm just gonna do a demonstration for a whole bunch of people, or I can do 
workshops, so, um, yeah. That was my world - my world for a long time. Uh, at 
the Durham Arts Council and then at the North Carolina Arts Council. 

So, it was similar or the same - the work that you did at the North Carolina Arts 
Council as the Durham Arts Council? 

Um, except that that was at a state level. So, it was kind of interesting because, 
um, at the Durham Arts Council I started out managing the Cartwheels program, 
which is the one that brings the forty some artists into the schools to teach 
curriculum through the arts. We had a roster. We curated a roster. We taught the 
teaching artists, and then we had a relationship with the school system and 
schools through PTAs and things, like they have, um, money for arts experiences. 
So, they would do a booking, so really, I was a booking agent, [laughs] You 
know, we put together a catalogue with all of the offerings that the artists could 
do. They were curated, and you know, made sure that they really were solid 
educationally, and then you can say, I want Bryma to come and do the - do the 
drumming workshop for this week. Um, so there was a lot of that. I then moved 
into the Director of Education there, which also put me in charge of the Lifelong, 
uh, Learning in the Arts, so the Arts School, which is - something that I - that I 
appreciated, but I found maybe not as exciting as a residency because at a 
residency it's always creative. The teacher talks about what is the - what is the 
issue that is happening in the classroom that you're trying to help the student 
learn, and you have to figure out how can I do that through my art form and 
together. The other one is like you sit here, this is what we're gonna do with the 
curriculum, right. And so, um, by my third year at the Durham Arts Council, um, 

I had heard of the Cartwheels programs through, what did I call it - the other - the 
other one was CAPS [Creative Arts in the Public Schools], 

Okay, CAPS and then Cartwheels. 
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Valladares: Yeah, Cartwheels. Cartwheels, um, Secretary Liz Evans, I think Evans. Secretary 

Evans, um, Secretary of, uh, Cultural Resources Evans, decided to create this 
program that was a sister program to the symphonies traveling touring program 
where every child had an opportunity to experience the symphony. And that 
transformed her life when she was a kid, and she wanted to do something like 
that. So, she appropriated from the, uh, legislature a million dollars that she gave 
to the North Carolina Arts. It came to the department through the North Carolina 
Arts Council to tour two opera companies and two ballet companies across the 
state to give children who don’t have the opportunity to experience the art forms 
an opportunity to do that. And here I am sitting with teaching artists, right, and 
their residencies are pretty cheap. You know, teaching artists are not paid - getting 
paid really well. But we’re really working at a minimum a week, with the, you 
know, and trying to change the way the teachers teach etcetera. And this program, 
it's like this, you know. You take the full company. You plop them in a big 
auditorium. You bus 3,000 children, and they have an experience and it goes 
away. And I was like, give me that million dollars and give me that program, and 
I'll fix it, right. Well, it happened that [laughs] that I actually had the opportunity 
to fix that program. So, um, I had gone to the North Carolina Arts Council to talk 
about myself as a teaching artist, um, anyway, and they were looking for 
somebody to run that program, and um, they give you [inaudible] who was the - 
the person overseeing the education sort of side of the. Anyway, she and I had 
met randomly at a bed and breakfast and had stayed in touch over the years. And 
she was a person looking for an employee. She and I sat together. We talked, and 
I said, "Well the first thing I want to do is diversify this thing. Why are we touring 
ballet, 
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and you know, opera - to the mountains of North Carolina when we have 
beautiful folk, um, art that we could be?" Anyway, so, um, that was my entryway 
into the North Carolina Arts Council. I managed that program for a year. And part 
of that was again that idea of how do we make education more solid? How do we 
give teachers the skill set they need, uh, to teach every child? How do we make 
this one-time event into something that will really transfonn education? So, we 
added teacher workshops to introduce teachers to the art form to give them the 
skill set they need to introduce the art form to the children. Then we ended up 
bringing up, um, uh, through the Lincoln Institute, um, Lincoln Center Institute, 
an aesthetic education training for the first time to North Carolina to train 
teaching artists on how to do aesthetic education when you're doing things like 
that. Again, with the purpose of saying let's just not spend $100,000 on a 
performance. Let's figure out how we impact the teacher who then will have, you 
know, a lifelong of impact on children. So, that was that. 

Brooks: Yeah. 
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[laughs] That's a lot. 

No, I mean, yes, you've done a lot, um - 

That was so much fun. That was so much fun. But - but so, so from there I went to 
be the Literature Director because the Literature Director, um, took another job, 
and I was in Heaven, so I kept managing the program, the Cartwheels program, 
and then the Literature. But it's like, oh, it's all the people that I read that I was 
actually on the phone with like Clyde Edgerton. I was on the phone with Clyde 
Edgerton to just say, hey Clyde. And then just hanging up going like, oh my god 
[laughs]! 

“I just talked to Clyde." 

[laughs] It was awesome. And then, the uh, Arts and Education Director retired, 
and I was the logical, I mean, that's - the trajectory was there, so I -1 brought, uh, 
Cartwheels with me and some of the literature. Some of the literature, not all of it, 
because I want to still be connected to literature. So, added more literature artists 
to our teaching artist roster, and um, yeah, diversified that roster, um, created, 
began to work with, um, the Department of Education to figure out how we 
impact educators sooner than at the time that they're in the classroom. So, we - we 
did some teacher training while the teachers were there, but then began to think 
about how do we work with them, teacher prep programs, and began to teach 
them the importance of integrating the arts and how to integrate the arts into the 
curriculum. So, that was the big work that we were doing at the local level, the 
state level, but then also at the national level we were influencing some of that 
conversation. That was fun. 

Yeah. 

Yeah, I loved working at the Arts Council. 

Um, and how long were you there? 

Seven years. 

Okay. 

I never expected -1 came in with a contract, a year contract, um, and I never 
expected to stay seven years. They made a way for me to stay full-time, um, and I 
loved -1 loved the work. I worked with everybody. I think the only department 
that I did not work with was the marketing department. But I worked with folklife 
because I loved folklife, and trying to figure out how to do we create residencies 
with folk artists, and how do we impact that work as well and create better 
relationships because there - the two - there was some, um, folklife, um, program 
that was not connected to the Arts and Educations program. It's like, well, that’s 
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Arts and Education, why are we not talking to each other? And who knows why. 
So, we started creating those. And then, um, because I also worked with the visual 
arts department, we brought, um, higher quality teaching artists in the visual arts 
into the teaching rosters and began to do fun things, like we met a couple of 
fellowship recipients who had potential to become teaching artists and trained 
them on how to do that because their artistry level was really high. And do 
unusual residencies, like for example, um, arts and science, um, residences where 
we had an artist who - all of his work was kinetic, meaning all of his sculptures 
moved. But it was very much in the way that, uh, that 
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a fifth grader would probably find engaging, so like rotating boxing gloves that, 
or rubber chickens, or you know, a contraption that shot, uh, rubber chickens. And 
I thought, this - this - children would probably love to leam physics this way, 
right, where you're creating a balance and you have to figure out how far the 
chicken is going to land, and it's quirky and anyway. So, that was fun. That was 
also fun. So, yeah, I was there for seven years, and at the very end, do you know 
when you're working up the state level, you're - you're giving money. A majority 
of my work was giving money, which was awesome. Um, and curating the field 
to help them think about diversity and to think about innovation. Um, and I never 
got to see the impact of our work directly. So, we - we had a large impact but I 
never - it was not - it was not very tangible. And I then was also -1 also hit this 
ceiling there to how high could go. There was, you know, no way for me to grow, 
and I was wanting to become, you know, maybe a different kind of director. I was 
the director of, but I wanted to go higher, and there was not a way up. And it 
happened that when I was the literature director, I worked closely with the NEA 
[National Endowment for the Arts] Literature Director. Um, I called him, and I 
said, "Hey, [laughs] What are best practices at the national level that we can 
implement at the local level?" And a lot of the work, because I'm a maximizer. I 
always think somebody's doing this. Let's just bring national best practices to the 
local and then we’re in line. And so, I did that, and you know, would call him on a 
very regular basis, like for example, we did not have a very robust way for 
publications to get funding. So, I asked, "So, how are you funding publications 
that are created with new guidelines to be able to fund publications and things like 
that?" So, he was the, uh, on the board of a national nonprofit in Mississippi, and 
out of the blue he called me, and he said, "Hey. I'm on the board of the national 
nonprofit. It’s for artists of color, and it's mostly led by people of color. We're 
looking for an Executive Director. We thi nk you might be a good candidate, and 
we’re only inviting five people to apply." And I -1 knew the second that I picked 
up the phone and I heard from him that -1 was gonna apply and if they offered me 
the job, I was gonna say yes. I knew then, it was - it would have been Mississippi, 
and it's where the best writing in - in North America has happened, you know to 
me. [laughs] My favorite writers come out of that part of the world. And then it 
was working with a nonprofit of color with, um, and so, that was a remarkable 
experience. I lived in Charleston, Mississippi, nowhere Mississippi, um, very 
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rural, seventy plus percent African American, um, community with the very first 
black Mayor, um, of the town, um, still a lot of racism. In 2009 was when I think 
there very first desegregated prom, and not everybody attended. So, um, and the 
founder of that uh, nonprofit was a very prestigious actor, well-known, lots of 
money, millionaire. And his wife, they split up. She kept the nonprofit, and um, I 
loved working at - at Summit. That was the name of the organization at that time, 
remarkable place. And, um, it gave me an opportunity to, well one be an 
Executive Director, and um, but also to be able to work in community to 
understand how do we - how do we tackle this issue of, uh, racism and separation 
and through the arts, and how do we - how do we do that? How do we invite this 
artist to come in, um, and do different work? So, what was interesting was that the 
very first, um, booking that I had, you know, the very first thing that I did - we - 
our offices were right across from the hospital. Oh my gosh, it's a whole life - so 
it's so much to say. So, I had met here in North Carolina the director of the 
Alzheimer’s poetry project who was also, he has another poetry project. But one 
of the things he was doing was, um, poetry for Alzheimer's, 
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you know, Alzheimer’s poetry project. And he wanted me to do a - invite, um, 
high school students to go into memory care, um, programs through this poetry 
recitation program. At the time, I was running the "Poetry Out Loud" competition 
for the state. That was one of my responsibilities. So, we had a mechanism to get 
to students who were already interested in poetry to do blah blah blah. So anyway, 
we did a pilot here which was really moving, and um, amazing, um, where we 
brought those students into a nursing home to engage elders with memory loss in 
poetry recitation, and to watch those elders come alive because these are poems 
that they remember as children. They learned as children, you know, it was really 
transfonnative. So, I'm in Mississippi. I'm going like, we don’t have steady 
programming. We need to have steady programming to have, um, to be able to 
pitch to funders what we do. And anyway, the hospital is right across from us, and 
they have a memory care unit, and an elder care unit. And so, I went over there, 
and I said, "Listen, I've this really high-quality artist who is nationally, 
internationally recognized for this Alzheimer's poetry project. He can come in 
here and train your nurses on better, um, on how to better engage with people by 
using the arts with that. We can provide this much money. We need this much 
money from you, and we can bring the kids from the, um, elementary school to 
engage with the - they. Somehow, I pitched them and they loved it. [laughs] They 
gave me the money. And so, that was the very first thing that we did. But I mean, 
we booked purposefully in the hospital because it was this - it was a non- 
segregated space. And so, we could have children of every, well black and white 
because there weren't any others. There might have been an Asian child maybe, 
but you know, um, together with elders, black and white. Together reciting poetry 
and playing together, and that was one of the just really awesome. So anyway, 
that was, um, that was fun to do, to be there doing that work. At the - because part 
of what I wanted to do was to say, well then how do we take that to scale? How 
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do you do this programming where you bring the partners together? Before I left 
the Arts Council, one of the things, you know, we started looking at, um, how do 
we create sustainability to the arts, right, because we’re legislatively funded. So, if 
the money goes away, our impact goes away, and we have the pulse on the whole 
state. So, how do we transfer power from the Council to the localities? And 
clearly, they have - most towns have either an Arts Council. There are hundred 
Arts Councils and a hundred counties here or councils that serve those. So, they're 
all served by an Arts Council. They have arts organizations, and they have 
schools. So, how do we get those three to just kind of talk to each other and share 
resources so that - they're not dependent on us. So, that was the beginning of the 
work that we were doing to - to turn, and this is influenced by the folklife work, 
right, that folklife art, folk arts don't require money. They have people find their 
resources, right. So, how do we transfer to that? So, I wanted to be able to do that 
somewhere and take it to scale. So, that was what we were doing in Mississippi. 
Woo, that's a mouthful. 

[laughs] Well, what was it like leaving North Carolina for that bit of time? 

Um, it was really interesting because it just my - my old dog and 1.1 had an old 
dog. So, this would have been the first time ever that I was completely alone, um, 
in a - in a very rural place. Um, and they - a part of my contract was they gave me 
a free place to live in a transitioning neighborhood, but what they did not tell me 
was transitioning the other way [laughs]. 

Oh. 

You know, typically you, you talk transitioning and it means, you know, it's a 
low-income neighborhood, and there's new housing, and there's going to be some 
gentrification going on. It's transitioning that way. 

It's improving, yeah. Uh huh. 

This was going the opposite direction. It was an established neighborhood that 
was actually now, um, uh, um, housing. It was, you know, providing housing for 
people who could not, but the neighbors, um, didn’t - because it was rental, um, I 
don’t know, it was not beautiful. It was not aesthetically beautiful. Two houses up 
from where I lived, lots of people came in and out all day long, [laughs] Ah, 


who know what was going on there. 

Sure. 

Next door to me lived a woman who was, um - who had some mental, um, 
instability, and she was frightening, and that house had gotten broken into like 
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two months before I got there. So, there was, you know. Mississippi is a beautiful, 
beautiful state. When you cross from Alabama into Mississippi, you almost feel 
the difference in land, and there's something to the land where - there are places 
where the land is happy and beautiful, and there are places where the land is sad. 
And feel like there's the history of the place where there were Native American 
people and African slaves and all of that, and then all of the Civil Rights stuff that 
happened there and the terrorism that happened in Mississippi for a long time. It's 
almost like the land absorbs some of this history, and you feel it going in and out. 
And so, um, particularly where I was because it was so - contrasting, right, 
because I was working for a millionaire. So, I had this gorgeous house with 
mahogany furniture and amazing art in the middle of this place where there are 
people with nothing. Children running in the streets. And um, and so this contrast 
I was not used -1 was not used to it, and also just being in a surrounding that was 
really depressing visually. It was not pretty. It was not pretty or tidy, like people 
had given up on trying to beautify their spaces. And I also didn’t realize -1 mean I 
realized then how privileged I am, right, to even understand that physical 
harmony is conducive to my well-being, right, and got me to thinking how - how 
do they get up every day, right. I mean this is just a reflection of I've given up. 
Um, so it was really difficult to live there because if you lived in Mississippi your 
whole life, you would have developed the - the shell for it, right. You would be 
used to the interactions, but there was constantly internalized racism on both 
sides, and people would say things and do things that to me was like [laughs] I 
don't know what to do with this information. So, it really helped me understand 
why artists, um, created so much in Mississippi because it's a tough place, and if 
you don’t. You have to do something with the emotion, with the feeling. And so, 
you either drink, which there is a lot of that going on in Mississippi, or you create 
art, which there is a lot of that going on [laughs]. So, it gave me that great 
understanding of, oh, this is what, this is what it’s'. So, I um, like somebody said 
something to me once that, she was no longer going to fund, um, the library 
because, you know, all of those black people are just coming over and they don't 
work, and why should she fund the library if they're, you know, gonna be lazy and 
do things like that. And I was like, I didn't even have -1 - people here are more 
careful around racist comments, and I don’t even know if she knew that that was a 
racist comment. That was just nonnal for her to say, right. And I'm thinking, oh, 
how - how do I even respond. We went to the Emmett Till Interpretative Center, 
you know, where the young Emmett Till was murdered and all of that. Um, and 
they had a moment of reconciliation where you talked about what happened, and 
there's a focus on just making sure that nothing like that would ever happen again, 
um, the kind of lynching and um, dismembering of this young child because 
supposedly he whistled to somebody, and he was from Chicago, anyway. Um, and 
one of the people I was driving with on the way back said back to me, "I don’t 
know how to feel about it. Some of my relatives were involved in that." And I’m 
sitting there going like, I also don’t know how I feel about this, [laughs] and the 
fact that you're talking to me about it, and the fact that you had these relatives, 
and now I don’t even know where you sit with that, and I am this brown person. 
Before I went to Mississippi, I - because I, we had, um, there was a national 
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network of arts and education directors that, um, National Endowment for the 
Arts would gather. I had strong connections at the national level, so I contacted 
the people at Mississippi Arts Commission to say, "I am getting ready to move. 
I'm 


considering moving into the middle of nowhere Mississippi. Um, am I going to be 
okay? You know, what is that going to be like to me?" And the woman on the 
other side of the phone, she was like, "Huh, they probably won’t know what to do 
with you because it's so black or white. You would be perfect for it, right." So, 
what happened was that I came in and I said to them, "I am a complete outsider. I 
am such an outsider that I'm not even from this country. I am such an outsider. So, 
I can’t even begin to tell you what you need to do. I'm coming here to listen." And 
I listened to everybody, but then I was also able to do things that were never done 
before like say, "Let's program at this location, or let's program at the location." 

Or ask questions like, "Well this festival and this festival, they look very similar, 
but - so what's the difference, you know?" And one was for black people and one 
was for, you know, [laughs] and - and begin that conversation. And I would say - 
I would ask questions like why don’t we do them at the same time, you know, just 
out of cluelessness, intentional cluelessness, right. 

Sure. 

To begin to ask questions, and I had the luxury of being able to do that because I 
was the outsider and I was clueless, and I already told them that I was clueless. 

So, I felt like, um, we started, um, because I was this other. I think both sides 
could see me as an ally. So, I started working with black churches and figuring 
out how do we create connections with the arts and children and that side, because 
clearly when I went there they said, "This is the perfonning arts - uh, this where 
you program for the white people, and this where you program for the black 
people." I was like, huh. But there's a school over there and the children are 
mixed, so we're gonna program there [laughs] because I'm not gonna do it. I'm not 
gonna do the white-only arts, you know. It’s like I can’t believe that we even had 
that conversation, right. Um, or at least that's the way that I remember it 
happening, so yeah. 

Do you remember any obstacles that were related to segregation that you just 
couldn’t overcome there? 

Well, I mean, that - that whole sense of can you put together these two 
celebrations. No, of course not, you know, like those - those pieces that are just so 
engrained. I could ask questions, right, um, but, uh, you know, as an outsider I did 
not have any power. The power that I had was to find where the places were there 
are not established relationships, where people are already mixing, which were 
the hospital and the schools. And then begin to do that, and then began to connect 
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through the poetry program other talents through Mississippi. So, it ended up that 
that program went through probably fifteen other towns. The "Poetry for Life" 
where we began to create those, uh, integrated poetry spaces at, um, schools and 
hospitals to begin to through, you know, we - we all have elders and our elders are 
losing their memory, and it became like this, yeah, it was pretty awesome. And I 
am happy that work continued after I left because we -1 - and, you know, it was 
very intentional to embed it into the Arts Commission. Yeah, and that's been -1 
think that that's been part of, um, my trajectory here has been to let me understand 
the system. Let me see how I can get around to improve it, um, you know, and to 
make sure that something will be long-lasting after I am gone. So, at the Arts 
Council we started working on some diversity, um, statements and all of that. I 
don't know how far that went after I left, you know, because I was there and I was 
very [laughs] and I was very focused on that. I think that we were able to make 
some pretty good strides. Um, and then you know now, um, when back in 2014.1 
came back here in 2016, um, was it '16, '17.1 forget now the numbers. Anyway, 
whenever I came back, I think it was '16 when I came back. Yeah, it was '16 when 
I came back, I think. Um, anyway, it was right at the same time when the 
uprisings were happening here in Charlotte, and the Chetty Report came out. And 
the Chetty Report is the report that mentioned that Charlotte was the fiftieth city 
in the whole country out of fifty cities in the country, comparable, for social 
mobility, which means that if you're born poor or if you are poor in Charlotte, 
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you have a 4.5 percent chance of moving out of poverty. You know, and after 
having done this work since like, it feels like since 1992 since I've been here, 
right, to having the awakening and being, um, and there's still racial issues going 
on. I was like, I am tired, and I can't believe we're still in this same place, right. 
And you know now, our people, Latino people, are part of the - this other, uh, 
generation, you know. We are a significant number of us here, and nothing is 
happening, so. I was just about to give up hope, and a friend of mine said, "Talk 
to whoever you believe in, right, whatever is listening, and have, uh, um, have a 
heart to heart on that one." So, I, you know, I was really so down that I said, "Put 
me where I need to be. You know I have talent, passion, and skills, and I want to 
move the needle for the Latino population, it's - right now, I want to focus on 
that.” It makes sense because I've had this opportunity to get as far as I have, and I 
want to be able to give back and - and shorten the challenges for them. And if 
where I am is where I need to be, then I will change my attitude, and I will do my 
best where I am. I will completely surrender and shift. But if I need to be 
someplace else, show me. And a week later the recruiter called me, and I was 
super clueless. I was super clueless. I didn’t put two and two, right. I - uh, because 
a preschool, because - and he really had, he was looking for a, you know, who 
might be this Executive Director, and I know so many people in the Latino 
community, so I already had somebody else in mind, [laughs] But I started 
reading about this school, right, and it's a high-quality program. It's the only five- 
star licensed dual language preschool in the state, um, which means really high- 
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quality. Urn, they're doing a two-generation approach which means we’re working 
with the families and the children. We know that that's best practice. They're 
doing an early intervention with the families, ten-week program with babies and 
parents - excellent, excellent program, great finances. So, I love what I'm seeing, 
and I'm getting really passionate with the recruiter because we’re talking about, 
well the school really wants to move, um, the children's, they want to create more 
social economic, um, mobility for the children and their families. And I say to 
them, to him, well if you want to do that than why is the leadership white. You 
should have people of color leading, so that they can see themselves represented, 
and - and why is the board la-la-la, and then where are the people. Well, people of 
color are not given, particularly Latino people, because it feels like, you know, 
charity work, and nobody wants to be the recipient of charity, not with our people. 
And, you know, I got really opinionated [laughs] and at the end of the 
conversation he says, “So, do you — can you think of somebody?”[laughs] And I 
said, “I think it's me.” I understood, right, because I got really upset, and this was 
the very first time that I interviewed for a job as me. This was me. I came to the 
job interview just like this, and I said what I had to say just like I did on the phone 
because I had nothing to lose. Because I - this was not the job that I was looking 
for. This is the job that found me, right, and I already had a job. So, um, and they 
-1 guess they liked me. [laughs] 

Yeah, I guess so. 

And I -1 feel so remarkably lucky, um, that you know, you make this investment - 
and it's a perfect fit. It's a really good fit, htntn. You know, Venezuela, it's a mess. 
My people are getting, the youth are getting mowed down by, uh, tanks. So, not 
much I can do to fix home. But here, these 144 children and families, they're 
gonna be ok. [laughs] And I can see it, right, because our children outperform 
their Latino peer in K, first, and second grade reading and math in CMS schools 
[Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools], so in the public-school system. So, what we're 
doing, we're doing well. So, my focus now is - my sole focus is to maximize that 
investment. Next year, we’re moving from two half-day programs to a full-day 
program for our four-year-olds so that they're super ready for kindergarten, right, 
and making the family program more asset based, more focused on the family's 
needs, all of that. And with this beautiful dream of pushing the board to say 


there are 3,000 Latino children entering kindergarten every year, we should be 
serving them. So, let's dream really big. So, that's where we’re headed. So, this is 
good. 

And how long has the school been around? 

The school's been around since 1999. 
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Yeah, and it started, I think we, um, they did a study to see, I think it was just to 
see who had access to preschool education and probably how the children were 
doing coming into kindergarten, and our children of course were not prepared 
because they're learning two languages at the same time. So, in 1998 they opened 
up two African American surveying preschools, Lakewood, um, yeah Lakewood 
Preschool, and what is now called the Learning Collaborative, and the year after 
they opened up Charlotte Bilingual Preschool. We got, uh, a $100,000 grant from 
Smart Start. Um, we had five children when we opened the door, quickly moved 
to fifteen, then thirty-five, and have grown to serve over 144 this year. Um, but 1 
think that the school, the directors before were pretty afraid of bringing to light 
the, uh, the school because, you know, who we serve. And, um, what 1 have 
learned in my years of, um, this kind of work. 1 met -1 met a young man, Oliver 
Marino, who, um, was an activist, and he was undocumented here for a while, and 
at some point, he said, "1 am tired of being afraid. 1 am coming out as 
undocumented." And he just came out as undocumented to the world and began to 
organize. And he, you know, twenty-year-old, he was so inspiring to me. And 
what happened to Oliver is that we all adopted Oliver, right, you know. He found 
a way to get his papers, um, and Oliver, you know, we protected him because he 
was one of our children. And 1 recognized quickly, right, that when - if you stay 
in the shadows and isolated and quiet, you're more vulnerable than if you are out 
in the open, and you let people know here we are, and we're - these are all our 
children. We can’t - we can't hide. So, we've been pretty intentional, because the 
other truth is that, you know, these are the children that are gonna into - into the 
school system, and if they're not ready for kindergarten, they're - they're gonna 
become a drain for everybody else, so might as well embrace them and get them 
ready, so. That's what - yeah. 

Well, it didn’t even occur to me until now to ask about your own - your own path 
to citizenship. 

That was so random. So, again, you know, 1 was- 
Yeah, because you weren't, yeah, working in the States. 

No, 1 was coming here as a student, so, um, it just happened that my senior year 1 
met my son's - who - who would become my husband and my son's father. And 
we got married, you know, this was something else. This was not on the script, ft 
was not in the script. And, you know, back then when you married a citizen 
within a year, 1 mean, immediately you got your residency because you were 
married, immediately, and then within a year you got your citizenship, which is 
what happened to me. So, as soon as 1 became a citizen, 1 claimed my sister and 
my parents, um, and my sister, ft took her ten years to get it because it's not a high 
priority. My parents, 1 think, within a year of me applying they became residents. 
So, 1 think it was that quick for them. Um, and my parents just became citizens, 
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like, two years ago. They finally after being here all those years. They're eighty- 
five. Yeah, that was really moving to - to watch them both. 

So, they moved to Charlotte, like, whenever, like, soon after you got married? 

Yeah, yeah. So, in fact the year, um, my senior year in college, they moved. So, 
back in the day you could actually get a travel visa that was six months. You 
could stay six months, and then go back six months, and then come back six 
months, which is what my parents started doing until they got theirs I think that's 
how it worked, until they got their papers, um, yeah. It's - things are very different 
now. Yeah, very different. 

And so, after your parents kind of settled here. I -1 guess the answer could be 
varied because it's been awhile, but did you go back to Venezuela ever or 
regularly? Or, how's that been? 

No, you know, I went to Venezuela after I was married. Um, I mean I went to 
Venezuela while I was in school, and I think went within a year, and met 


with some people, and people were -1 assumed saying to me, what's wrong with 
you, you speak so slowly [laughs]. Because I got used to the pace of the South, 
and then coming in to United States, um, they would say, oh, do you have, uh, a 
southern Venezuelan, a southern yes, a southern Venezuelan accent, right, where 
in English I also still had an accent, but you could still hear that I was from the 
South. So, that was kind of interesting, with my friends going what a strong 
accent. You speak so silly. Then after I got married, I think we went back when 
Jason was about two to see family, and that was -1 came back one other time to 
visit, but that was it. I think, probably Jason was three or four. Uh, so that's like 
twenty-three years ago. Because soon after that, Chavez came into power, and 
that became, um, a horrible situation, and I knew that I as a former Venezuelan, 
now citizen of the United States, that that was not gonna be looked on well. And I 
just did not want to chance it, so that was the last time that I - and you know, 
Venezuela is now a horrible mess, yeah. So, most of my family is out. Um, my 
grandparents, my grandmothers, who were the only surviving people when I met 
them, um, passed away, and then aunts and uncles have spread out. It’s - the 
situation is just not good, yeah. So, some. I have relatives in the Dominican 
Republic, Colombia, spread out all over the place, yeah. 

The Latino population in Charlotte and in North Carolina in general, are they, is 
there - are there pockets that are from specific countries? 

Yeah, so, you know, the two - two patterns of immigration, um, you have, and, 
and this is - this is stuff that I've learned since I've been in Charlotte Bilingual 
Preschool, right, because, you know, you think of the immigrant and you think of 
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them one way, or maybe two ways, I don't know. But you know, typically people 
think of the immigrant as the Mexican immigrant that crossed the border illegally. 
I think that that's the stereotype, right, when you're thinking immigrant, and that's 
kind of the national narrative right now. So, there is an influx of Mexican 
immigrants, but also Central American immigrants who have lived in horrible, 
um, generational poverty where their lives are just so challenging where they are 
because of gang involvement or just ridiculous poverty that they take the trek to 
come here. Um, and cross the border multiple times, and what we know about 
crossing the border is that there's usually rape, um, um, you know, the situation is 
not good. And so, for some - for somebody to want to go through that multiple 
times, risk dying, and come here, that should be an awareness for whoever is 
thinking that they are whatever. We don’t want to leave our home. We don’t want 
to leave our home. Nobody wants to leave their home. You don't want to leave 
where you are. Something pushes you to go, right. College, a better chance, why 
did I come here? A better chance at a life, right. And I came with privilege, right, 
so typically somebody leaves because some - you don't have that opportunity 
wherever you are. And - and if you're gonna, anyway, so that's my soapbox, and it 
- it really makes me angry. But anyways, so that - there’s that. So, mostly Central 
American, mostly Mexico, and then there is the new influx of Venezuelan people 
and other parts of South America, wherever there is some unrest. And what you 
see from the Venezuelans that are here, they are educated people with papers, 
because they're refugees. They're coming - fleeing a political asylum, you know, a 
political situation that is - that's unbearable. So, you find in for example Charlotte 
Bilingual Preschool a combination of families, right, families that, uh, the result 
of generational poverty with very limited education, and then you have former 
doctors and former dentists and lawyers and all of that who have lost everything, 
and now find themselves in poverty having to receive services that they are not 
used to receiving, you know, and growing up together. So, um, that - that sense of 
Latino immigrant is a - the other thing that I think is important to mention is that 
the majority of the Latinos now are American citizens. That they - well, I mean 
we probably need to look at more recent stats, statistics, right, but we are now 
having grandchildren. So, the majority of the people who are here who are Latino 
are documented, you know. Um, it's - it's my understanding, anyways, so. 


Yeah, so then I guess to - to generalize in North Carolina is it - is it really just like 
a hodgepodge? 

I think so. 

Melting pot situation. 

And you know, what's also really interesting, because if you talk to the, uh, 
Mexican consulate, cause I - I've been so very fortunate to forge relationships 
with all kinds of people, and the Mexican consulate is one of them. They have, 
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uh, these neighborhood associations where people from different regions of 
Mexico move into particular regions of North Carolina following, um, their - their 
people. So, you will have, you know, in, I don’t know, Durham, a pocket of 
people from this particular neighborhood in this particular part of Mexico as 
opposed to - and the Mexican consulate provides like a two-to-one matching 
grant. For every dollar that that community gives back to home, the Mexican 
consulate matches two. So, encourages the movement of groups of people, which 
is actually, uh, provides further stability, their emotional stability. One of the 
other things that I'm learning, um, about, uh. We opened up a new classroom 
where we invite English speakers to learn alongside our children, and it's a pilot 
program to accelerate acquisition battles, so social and cultural mobility. Um, and 
one of the things that I'm learning about social mobility and cultural, social 
mobility in particular is that there are two types of, um, bonds - there are two 
types of relationships that allow you to do that. There are bonding relationships, 
which are the relationships with your people. Those are the ones, your best 
friends, your, the ones that are closest to you that you can identify easily with. 
Those are the ones that give you long-tenn stability. Then you have bridging 
relationships, and the - the bridging relationship is the relationship across cultures 
for, particularly for services, right. So, I know how to go to this person for my law 
needs, and for this person to that, and we have some sort of a relationship but it's 
not the thing that is going to keep me strong. So, it is not surprising, right, that the 
majority of the families in our school are low in the bonding relationships even 
though they've been in the United States for ten years. For the fact that we’re from 
all other places. We’re feeling isolated. We don’t understand the culture, and we 
might be afraid to be outside because things might happen if you're outside. Um, 
and that - that makes a group of people more vulnerable. So, the consulate's 
neighborhood, those associations, is actually a really smart way of creating, um, 
not to say mobility but, um, support for those families, right, some sort of stability 
for those families because it encourages them to move with neighbors. People that 
they know already, yeah. So, it's pretty fascinating. So, I'm thinking Mexico, in - 
in our school the largest population is from Mexico and the second largest is the 
United States, but to reflect that Latino population here, and then we have El 
Salvador, and you know, Central America, and then a handful of people from the 
other parts of the country. Last year, we had one family from Brazil, where the 
family is mixed. Uh, they speak Spanish at home, and we had last year a family 
from Morocco where one of the parents was from Spain but moved to Morocco 
and the other family member was from Morocco, and so we had this child that 
spoke three languages [laughs]. 

Wow. 

Yeah. Yeah, I think one of the things that I — you know, living, being surrounded 
by a population that I normally don’t hang out with, right, which is economically 
marginalized Latino people. It's really pushed me to, um, focus on our 
assumptions that we have about poverty and about the other. You know, just 
knowing that there is a difference between generational and um, and uh, 
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situational poverty. And you know, then when I get to meet one person, I get to 
hear their story and there’s no one bucket that contains a human being, right, that I 
can't -1 can't throw them all in this same bucket and it's been remarkable because 
somebody on staff said, "Our families don’t know how to set routines for the 
children." And I said, huh, how many of our families don’t know how to set up 
routines for the children, right, so let's - how do you know that? Just pull back that 
because oh, yeah, 


poor, they're poor, therefore they shouldn’t - it's like, eh, I don't know, some of 
them do. Some of them don't, right, just like any other families, you know. Some 
things are not, yeah. And so, for me, lately it's also how do we change the face of 
the Latino in, um, here. How do we create more opportunities for people to get to 
know their Latino neighbors, and really understand? The other thing, every day, 
you know, I see families who have children who have, um, learning disabilities 
and who knows, right, any number of, um, and they show up for school every day, 
right, and they are making $29,000 for a family of four. They're living at a level 
of income that I can’t even begin to imagine how I could do it, right. And they 
show up every day with their children, and they do, you know. They read to their 
children at home. They play with their children at home. They're doing everything 
they want, they need, so that the child will have a different future. So, I think 
anytime that we want to talk about whatever the immigrant is, like, uh. I see 
strong, resilient people with grit who are dreamers in the bigger sense of the word, 
right, and who will do whatever it takes to - to change the future for their children. 
Those are the people I want to hire [laughs]. These are the people we need to be 
giving jobs to, you know, yeah. Yeah. 

Yeah. She's like [inaudible] — 

She's snoring so hard [laughs]. 

That's okay. Um, I envy her life. 

[laughs] 

What's - what's her name? 

Bella. 

We’re talking about Bella, Banu's dog. 

Five years, she's my Mississippi gift. She was a street dog, and she, um, she 
would have been, um, taken to fight. She would have been a fighting dog, and she 
is just the sweetest thing. Yeah, look at her, she's so squished in there [laughs]. 
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Yeah, she wants to be a part of it. 

She's a sweet dog, I know. Ooof. 

[laughs] Urn, so to kind of shift gears a little bit, um, to cover the whole the - the 
women part of this project, um. So, I'm - like I said before we started recording, 
I'm kind of letting the project develop and so I don't, and like kind in the same 
way that you were talking in terms of the families you work with, like, I really 
don’t. I'm not interested in generalizing, um, or saying like we have to talk about 
women’s issues and what is a women's issue, all of that type of thing. Um, so, 
that's just my caveat for me saying I'm not expecting any specific types of 
answers, um, or you know, I don't want to, I don’t. I'm hoping these aren’t like 
leading questions, so. 

Yeah, yeah, yeah. 

Um, so, I guess the one thing - that first thing that kind of pops to mind is are 
there any challenges that you faced professionally that were specifically related to 
your gender? 

I - It's hard to separate gender and ethnicity, you know, because I think that it's a 
double whammy [laughs]. So, and because the ethnicity lens has been the most, 
um, pennanent, um, prominent one, um, it is difficult to say, oh, that's a woman 
issue, right. Because even when I have worked in all women organizations, I see 
that my white peers are more, um, assertive and self-confident, and they feel like 
they deserve more than they really do compared to my experience, you know, in 
contrast, you know. Um, and I mean, we know, and right now I work in an all¬ 
female school. We actually have one male teacher. He's sort of the outlier, but it's 
mostly female staff. And you know, we know that these issues that have been 
around forever, less, um, lower salaries, and I think particularly in the nonprofit 
world because of how we were birthed. Nonprofit organizations, this is my 
humble opinion, right. Somebody had a ton a money. They wanted to hide is 
somehow. They created a nonprofit, and they hired their wife because she didn’t 
have to work, and she was bored, and she needed to do something. And that's how 
we set up salaries for nonprofit people which end up being a lot of women who 
end up running nonprofits, right. So, that system continues to be the same. It's the 
same thing in the education system where you look at the salaries that our staff 
are making. You know, we have to constantly, you know, one of my fights with 
the board is to say this is not just. We can't talk about mobility for our families if 
our - if our teachers are making, um, 


if are our teachers are living in poverty. So, we need to move everybody out of 
poverty. Everybody should have benefits, right. It's like we gotta, and but I - and I 
think that particularly the double whammy of Latino, you know, Latino, and you 
know, woman, Latino and woman. Um, then it - it creates that sense of like I 
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should not fight. I should accept whatever shows my way, particularly if a guy 
says something that I should push back. And I think my biggest challenges have 
been pushing back against white men, um, where even when - when Bella went to 
get her training, you know, um, and we were ready. I knew everything that was 
happening. At the training, there was - there was a white guy in a wheelchair with 
a treat, and he said to me, "Come to me with Bella." So, I come to him with Bella 
where I know in the training pulling back, I should not come to him with the dog. 

I should be around. I mean, I knew but here's a white guy telling me to come to 
him, and this is my conditioning. So, she almost did not pass the test because of 
my conditioning, right, and my trainer who's a white guy actually came to me and 
said, "What were you doing? You knew not - He tricked you. I told you he was 
going to trick you, right, he tricked you." And I was like, well I didn't even see 
until you just now brought it up, you know, that how that training, um, and you're 
not even conscious of how, um, that - which ties it right back to the colonization, 
right. How - how did I discover that I was a colonized woman? Well, right there is 
a perfect example, right, or how a system has created this, um, personality that 
doesn't allow you to stand up for yourself. So, I have surrounded myself with, uh, 
white men that coach me. I have all kinds of men that coach me, but my financial 
advisor is a white man, and I absolutely adore him because I never asked for a 
raise ever. I never asked for a raise, and I think again Latino and woman, right, 
and I think that maybe more woman than Latino maybe. Well, I don't know. Um, 
but I went to him and I said, "Do you know I've never asked for a raise?" And he 
was like, "Well you're not making enough money, just go ahead and ask for this." 
And I was like, how do I do that? And he just gave me the script, right, and I was 
like, well this terrifies me, right, to - but, you know, so what, then what's there to 
be afraid of? It's just asking for more money. What's the worst that can happen? 
They'll say no. But the no is tied to a whole emotional bag, right. It's not just no. 
It's a rejection of who you are. It's because somebody thinks that you're less than. 
It's because somebody thinks that you're not worth it, which I believe is part of the 
package that comes with being a woman and being Latino, right, that you already 
feel like you're not enough. Your whole life you've - you've been trained to serve 
somebody else, you know. So, um, what is the fear? Yeah, there is a great fear 
that somebody will actually tell me what I already feel - that I am less than, that I 
don't deserve it, that you know, and maybe I don’t want to be confronted with that, 
so I won’t stand up for it. So, uh, at this age I was at a meeting where there was 
like thirty people of power, um, talking about teacher preparation. You know, I'm 
invited to this table. There are a handful of us, Latino, four of us are Latino, and 
the presenter has just said something that is very, um, racially insensitive. It’s 
leaving Latinos out of the presentation the whole way when she was talking about 
race, [laughs] She was just talking about black and white the whole time. And - 
and I sat there, you know, and I interrupted immediately within a few minutes. I 
said, "Um, just to clarify when you're talking about race, you're talking about 
black and white?" She goes, "yes," and she keeps going. And um, ok so. I'm kind 
of starting to tremble, right, [laughs] through the whole presentation where the 
pictures are black and white, black and white. There's no other child but black and 
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white, and she's talking about, you know, the inequities on black children and 
blah blah blah blah blah. 


[02:04:14.23] [End of Valladaresa] [Beginning of Valladares b] 

Valladares: At the very end of the conversation, because I've been in conversations like this 

probably my whole time that I've been here, I raised my hand, and I said, "I am 
incredibly offended. Um, and I'm gonna tell you why. I got here in 1982.1 
became invisible, and I continued to be invisible. And you just now by not even 
acknowledging that there’re other children are kind of ignoring the children that I 
represent." And I mean I was upset. I was almost in tears because, you know, and 
what was going through my head the whole time. I'm going to be uninvited from 
this table. I'm gonna labeled as the emotional, you know, which is part of being 
female, too, right. If - If I talk about it well maybe I'm, you know, [laughs] 
wench-y. 

Brooks: Yeah. 

Valladares: You know. But, you know, are you on your cycle or, you know, just all of these 

things that you get to hear on a regular basis that keep you from, um, fully being 
able to - to confront, right, people. And - and it takes years to be able to say I'm 
gonna take this chance, and well if they - if they kick me out then maybe I really 
didn’t need to be here to begin with or maybe I fight back my way in and - and 
talk about the - talk about the injustice. I -1, you know, it's just really difficult to 
not immediately roll over against pushback. I, um, one of our county 
commissioners came to visit, and she is remarkable, um and - and she is just fiery. 
And um, I was being very polite, and I - and I in fact I said to her, "May I call you 
- ?" And she was like, "Stop being so soft. Don’t your children deserve for you to 
fight hard?" I'm like, yeah, they do, and I have been trained to do that. And you 
know, I so admire that you as a white woman can do this. This is awesome. I, on 
the other hand, am super uncomfortable. But she's of the generation - there's a 
group of women of that generation that fought and continued to fight, and I love 
that, right. It's like Hillary Clinton, right, well however we feel about that. There’s 
that generation of women who had to be tough, who almost had to turn into men 
to be taken seriously, right, and we -1 think we still live with some of that. And 
we -1 was at a conference, and there was this seventy-year-old man, um, greeting 
everybody, white guy. And he said, "Well, every woman is gonna be sick at the 
end of this conference because I've got a cold, and I'm gonna kiss you all." And I 
was thinking, you know, at my age I find that odd. But the thirty-year-old sitting 
next to me is finding this disgusting, and she is offended, and she is ready to fight. 
And I am so glad for her [laughs] to - because I do see that generational maybe 
our young women are better now. We continue to sexualize women and, you 
know, when - when you make somebody exotic, um, you have already demeaned 
their fullness of their being, and I do continue to worry about particularly Latinos, 
right. I think it also happens to Asian women. It probably happens to every 
woman. Um, but, you know, that we continue to be put into this, oh, hypersexual 
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something something, and instead of just acknowledging that we are regular 
human beings with spectrums of everything, um, yeah so. Yeah, I see that. I see 
that on a regular basis, yeah. And, but for me it's also catching that it's me, right, 
and so sometimes I go to our families, and I talk to them, and I say to them what I 
wish that somebody had said to me from the very beginning which is, "You are 
strong. I admire you. You are the reason I show up for work every day. You 
know, you're incredible, you know, keep - don't let anybody tell you that you're 
less than, that you're - you know." Because they are. They're remarkable strong 
women, um, yeah. 

Brooks: What was the end of the story when you said, "Excuse me, I'm insulted about this 

presentation?” 

Valladares: Well, no this, I wish -1 wish that this were - that this were a happy ending. So, the 

presenter immediately, um, explained herself, which is number one - which you 
should never do when somebody is confronting you, particularly around the 
nature of race. She was a white woman. So, she explained herself, and it was like, 
no you should have just said, "I hear how that would have been blah blah blah." 
Don’t explain yourself, just acknowledge that I as a - and the other thing that I 
said was, "As a minority, I am upset that I am the one to have to call this out." 
Right, because this is the place that I have to go to, you know. Somebody else 
should have called it. So anyway, everybody felt really bad, you know, everybody 
else. There were apologies here and there. People coming up, "I'm so glad that 
you said this and that." And then what happened at the next meeting a month later 
that woman, that workshop, is part of a budget. 


[00:04:59] 


And like, nobody heard what I had to say. So, so quickly forgot, right, and I'm 
thinking, huh [laughs]. Well, so my - sticking my neck out, you know, made me 
feel better in the moment, not better it made me feel horrible in the moment, but I 
- at least I spoke my truth, right, and, um, and then just people forgot. They went 
back to nonnal whatever nonnal was. I was like, why is this in the budget. I 
thought that you kind of understood that - that it's not inclusive enough, that we 
should. If we're gonna talk about training, we should have somebody who 
understands that there is a gamut of children that, a third of the children in our 
school system, are children from someplace else. You can't just talk about the 
black child only [laughs]. Or, if you just want to talk about the black child, 
number one you're white. What are you doing talking about the black child - the 
black person? You know, whatever. I - but to have coached it from the beginning 
to say, I am only gonna talk about the black children, understanding that there are 
many children and many children get left behind. Because guess what, as a girl, 
you get left behind in math and in sciences, right. If there is a boy, if there a 
female teacher in the classroom, the female teacher is giving more attention to the 
male boy. So, there's already plenty of that. Why did you choose to talk about just 
the black kid, right, and not acknowledge that? It's like - and then when I say to 
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you, "Hello, I am brown." Could - and you're - you're trying to talk about race 
equity or blah blah, and you can’t even see this, c'mon. And then for a whole 
group of extra people to say, sure we want her to do the training. It was like, eh. 
And this is tiring, right, that piece is tiring. And, um, when I — when I had started 
to lose hope, um, back in the day before Charlotte Bilingual Preschool showed up, 
I went to Malaprop's, the um, independent. I actually was in Nashville just taking 
some time off because I needed to think, and I walked into the independent 
bookstore Malaprop's. And right staring at me there's a book called “Radical 
Hope”, and I'm like, huh. [laughs] Interesting. Clearly, I have to buy the book. 
Bought the book, read the book, and the book was, um, a whole bunch of 
activists, um, talking about the presidential election, you know, and how it feels 
like we're moving backwards in all the racial progress that we have made. Um, for 
justice, that particular kind of justice. And, um, all of them saying, we have made 
progress, and if we keep - if we stop the fight, then we don't move forward. So, 
you just got to keep at it. So, that's my constant reminder that it's like, one I gotta 
get more comfortable confronting and speaking my truth, two I gotta keep doing 
it. And the only way I'm gonna get more comfortable is by doing it more, [laughs] 
It's like, you know, riding a bike. 

Yeah. 

I’ll get used to this, you know, but it is uncomfortable because you do feel -1 
know that I’m, I don't why I know that, I don’t know that, but you know, you do 
feel like, oh somebody gave me permission to be at this table. This is not a table. 
Well, probably because there's only four of us of thirty, right. When I look around 
and I go, there's - there's not a whole much of Latinos at this table. There's just 
four of us. So clearly there was some choosing to do. So, I'm feeling, you know, 
like somebody did me a favor as opposed to - which is interesting because I've 
never thought about that until right now. Right, that when there's so few 
represented, the person is not feeling empowered and equal. It's feeling like, oh, 
it's a privilege that somebody might take away from me. 

And you have to represent for everybody? 

Ah yeah, that's been - that's been from day one. 

Yeah. 

And, you know, you do represent one, whether you want to or not. So, you know, 

I can’t just be me. I am constantly thinking, if A then B, you know, for the rest of 
the people. So, it's like I can’t just, you know. I’m always three steps ahead to say, 
if I do it this way, what does it mean for everybody else because that's the burden 
of being a minority, right, and being invited to some table. Some place, at the 
beginning, when I - when I caught and I actually said when people said, "Well 
why are you are?," and I actually would say, "Well, I’m here because I’m your 
token Latino," and you want me to represent, and I'll do my best, [laughs] 
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[inaudible] Because I am here, I’m twenty-five, and it's only one, then clearly, I 
am the token, you know, [laughs] 

Yeah. How did people respond? 

You wanted - people usually get very quiet when you say things like that, [laughs] 

Yeah. Or like that nervous laughter? Like ha-ha, oh. [laughs] Yeah. 

Yeah, yeah. I do you know, but I worked for State government so long that you 
become, um, you don’t want to alienate, right, and because our funding was 
always dependent on whoever was in charge, you become more polite, right, and - 
and you ride the middle. 


I know, um, advocates, uh, and they are just in your face punching you, and I 
think that's great for me. I also, for me for my style, I want as many friends as 
possible, [laughs] I think a punch. I let somebody else throw the punch, right. You 
throw the punch and do whatever you need to do, you know. I, yeah, I want as 
many allies as possible, right, and so I try to find the message and this might be a 
woman thing, too, who knows, you know. But I try to find the message that is 
most appealing to everybody, right, because I want in the end -1 don’t want some 
swing to throw us against the wall, right, that we will have enough of a net of 
support that we can feel comfortable with whoever comes into power. But even 
that tells you, right, you're a minority, even when you're having to think that way, 
right. You know, I, um, yeah. When - when you hang out with people who have 
had privilege for a long time, um, it is very obvious, right. Like I was walking 
with, um, a male friend, you know a white guy, um, and he's had challenges like 
everybody's life has been challenging. But he's a white male, um, and he would 
say, "Why don't we walk through this, you know, cut through this dark alley?" 

[laughs] 

I was like, wow, I am so baffled that in your life experience this dark alley does 
not give you the creeps. As a woman, you can't, you know they, you know, 
growing up in Venezuela you don’t go to any dark anything. You don’t walk 
alone, you know, you know all the places where you're not gonna be safe. And 
you know, I'm thinking that - and that you feel like it's safe because it's you 
walking there. I, you know, you're even thinking about my safety. I mean, that is 
privilege right there, [laughs] And - and to imagine that this is the whole life that 
you've lived like that. How? Wow, I can't even, I can't even fathom, right, because 
as a woman the second that you're here, you have to be aware of one thing or the 
other. The uncle that is trying to touch where you're not supposed to. Or you 
know, for women in general there's always some sort of, you know, you're body is 
supposed to be everybody's body. At some point or other, right, where guys feel 
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comfortable enough, some random stranger, to try to grab a body part. Like what - 
were did that come from? What? How is that ok? And to be able to say stuff like 
that to - oh yeah, all of that. Ugh, yeah. Oh, the joys of being female. 

Yes, oof. 

A girl? Yeah. 

Yeah, because I was like, it was tough for me to grow up as a girl. And - and an 
athletic girl, it was tough to grow up because I did not identify myself with the 
girly and you know, playing with the, you know, the toys. And the second that 
anybody wanted to sexualize me in that way, it was like, I can't even fathom, 
right, like what. I just wanna go play volleyball and climb trees and stuff, you 
know [laughs]. 

Yeah. 

I don’t even fit that whatever it is that you're throwing at me. I can’t even. I don’t 
see myself like that. How can you not see that, you know? I remember, um, 
coming back from school, you know, we - we wore this really weird unifonn, 
long, um, jumper skirt, uh, with the sash and you know, short sleeve shirt, the 
socks all the way up to the middle of the thigh, right, and you know, these clunky 
shoes. You couldn't wear makeup. I was in high school, and I was like, all of this. 

I look like a stick. I did not have a body. I did not get a body forever, right. I was 
just slender. Um, and some truck driver drove through and said the most obscene 
something, and I looked at myself going like, where. What - what about any of 
this invited that kind of comment? It's like I don’t feel attractive, [laughs] There's 
no body part left but you know, part of my arms, you know, little wiry legs. What 
was that and why was it ok for him to say that? Why did he feel empowered to, 
you know? That in itself to me it's the creepiest thing, right, that - that as women 
we don't even have the safety of our own air space. That - ugh. Yeah, yeah so. So, 
all of that [laughs]. 

Yeah, yeah. That's a lot. That is a lot. 

All of that. 

I'm wondering in terms of, like what you know now having been so involved in 
education and then also having the experience for yourself, how do you feel 
about, um, single-sex education? 


I - you know, I was a product of that. And let me tell you, and I grew up with two 
sisters. I had no idea what men were like, no clue. So, I don’t know that they gave 
me any [laughs] any benefit, uh, to not have now. I may have been, um, protected 
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from additional - but it might have also given me some more skills. I have no idea 
so not having been part of that system. But then there's the other assumption that 
the one gender is - is one part of a spectrum, right. That, you know, one of the 
things that I noticed and I - and I’ve just always been super aware of things like 
this where, um, where in a school there girls can only trace the other girls bodies, 
right. If you're doing an exercise on the floor where you're doing tracing 
somebody's body, um, you know, and I'm thinking this is assuming that the two 
girls are heterosexual, right. That I mean, because what you're trying to do is - or 
the two boys are, you know. You're just making some random assumption and the 
best strategy would have been to say, "You stay three inches away from the 
body." Period. Then nobody's touching anybody inappropriately, and now you fix 
it, so you did not create some random sex something or the other, like 
differentiation that didn’t make any sense, so. I don’t know. Um, I don't know 
because there were, um, women in my school, right, from - who are now lesbians, 
out lesbians. And it's like, well I -1 could see that that was, you know. I mean I 
can see now that that would have been were their path was. I mean, that was who 
they were. Um, so I don't know, yeah. 

Yeah. 

I - I almost think that, you know, instead of isolating people maybe if you 
actually talked about what is appropriate conversation between A and B, right, 
what are the ways that you should respect others and Jason probably, you know, 
he was brainwashed, my son, on how to respect women from day one because I 
had a very, you know, different [laughs] growing up experience and, you know. 
No is no, you know, all of this, all of this. I mean, that's the other piece, it's like 
that - how can no mean maybe or yes? It's like what part of that, again you know. 

It goes back to language, right? 

One hundred percent, yeah. Or when somebody tells you, and which I think for a 
woman and I don’t know if other women feel the same way, but for me as a 
woman if I say to somebody, so "Do you smoke?" A guy. And the guy says no, 
and then I catch him with a cigarette, I'm like, "What? You said you don’t 
smoke?" "Oh well, I smoke sometimes." Well, the answer was sometimes, not, 
you know. 

[laughs] 

That tells me that you don't understand what no means, which now makes me feel 
unsafe. Because when I say no maybe you hear maybe or sometimes, right, it's 
like, you know what and it’s simple things that we have to be aware of that way. I 
mean something as simple as that - that I have to read into that situation that he 
doesn't even have to. He doesn't even understand why doing something that is 
contradictory to what he said means, you know, for me much more than what that 
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Yeah, ugh. Blech. 
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Hm. What about in terms of, um, education and like - so I also went to an all-girls 
school for, but just for high school, um, and I don’t - like you, I don’t really know 
how it affected me, and I'm not sure still. But I do think that there's something to 
be said for when you're with all women being educated there's less of that, um, 
girls aren’t good at math, girls aren't good at, you know, like you - it just feels a 
little bit more even. 

Sure, yeah. Yeah. And I - and I don’t know, you know, if my professor or my 
teacher would have found me in a mixed classroom, right, and would have pushed 
me that hard. Um, yeah. It is a shame when would imagine that again instead we 
do better teacher prep, and we, you know, one of the very first things as a 
teaching artist that I found was somebody who was an evaluator to come look at 
me teaching so that he could say, you know, because I like every other female 
teacher would look at the boys more or would look at one part of the room more 
than others or you know. And that's part of your own growth, right, you want to 
be aware of where your bias is. Um, and again you know it's just unfortunate that 
that's the way we have to solve it is by segregating people, um, though I have to 
say the times that I've been in women-only spaces it's just like being with Latinos 
only, right and, or with people from Caracas [Venezuela] only. 


[laughs] It’s like, we don't really have to say much. We just kind of understand 
each other because there's this certain level of experience that we've come 
through. But wouldn’t it be better to just change the system and not have to create 
a new, um, accommodation system to, yeah. 

Yeah, this is -1 haven't like I - this is all still developing, so I haven't. I'm just 
gonna put it out there. Um, this - one of the things that I'm struggling with for this 
project is that - 

She's heavy [laughs]. 

Yeah, um, aw. 

She's all forty some pounds. Fifty pounds of heavy on my leg. 

She's very muscular. 

She is. You're just so sweet. You're the best dog. [laughs] 

So, um, the thing that I've been kind of really thinking about with this project is 
essentially, like, uh, I think it's really neat that we want to talk to women and talk 
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about their careers and add those stories to the narrative. Um, but this idea of kind 
putting women in this bucket kind of like you were saying before, you know, like 
your story is significant because you're a woman. Um, so that's kind of -1 want to 
be transparent about that with my people I'm talking to because I kind of want to 
kn ow how they feel about being like a - you're a notable woman. 

Yeah, you know, and um, so this other woman, um, is doing a local project on 
that talking to Latino, um, Latinos. Um, and there was something lovely about 
that where she's looking for Latino voices and it's just females and um, and in the 
conversation that - that sisterhood moments comes up because of that shared 
experience, right. And so, I don't know necessarily that it's a bad thing. I think that 
we - we’re not yet in a system where we have transcended the, uh, objectification 
of women or the different treatment of women and so it's probably not a bad thing 
to say, hey here's some women that are doing okay, [laughs] Maybe you'll learn 
something from that, right. Here are your sisters and your aunts and your, um. 
When I was - when I was in between things right after I divorced, um, I ended up, 
I did a residency. This is how I became a teaching artist at North Carolina Arts. I 
had presented my grandmother's life story at a couple of conferences. People from 
the North Carolina Arts Council were there, and they had heard the story, and 
they said, "Hey, we have money for people like you." I had no idea what that 
meant, so I never pursued it. But they somehow remembered me, and so when 
they did a residency here for a Latino artist, they wanted teaching artists to work 
with him, or - or other artists, and again being the only Latino writer, it was easy 
to think of me I'm imagining. And they connected with me, and that's when I 
learned this idea of becoming a teaching artist, right. It's like, oh. What he was 
doing was, he was a teaching artist. He went into the schools, and he did 
something, and then he left. He wasn’t with the kids all day long, and I was 
thinking, oh. And he was doing things that were not really bound a curriculum. 

He was doing very creative things. So, that's how that appetite came. So, after the 
residency with that, um with an artist, I started looking at where I might be able to 
do this, and somehow A led to B, and I ended up at Eastway Middle School. Um, 
and walking into Eastway Middle School, two Latino girls came to me, grabbed 
me, took me outside, and told me their life's problems, right out the bat. And I sat 
there listening to them, and I remembered being their age going through what they 
were going through and I just talked to them like their aunt, right. They were 
going through this. I said A, I said B, blah blah blah, and I became their mentor. 
And I remember how, um, uh, nurturing that was not just for them but also for 
me. How healing it was for me because there were things that I wished some -1 
had had somebody like that to talk to. So, I think about that, right, like oh. Well 
maybe there is a place where we can still mentor and support each other this way 
until we create that beautiful world where there is no [laughs] none of this. So, 
yes, this is probably okay to be singled out as a woman. 

Yeah. 
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There's also something remarkable though, that I have to -1 do have to say about 
womanhood, right. 


Um, I don’t know, and maybe that males are very different no matter what, 
[laughs] No matter their sexual orientation the - they're a very different creature, 
and you know, I grew up with all girls so I can - so I can -1 notice the difference, 
right, and so. There is that, um, part, you know, the beauty of being able to give 
life, I think, that creates some sort of I don’t know. I don’t know what it is, but I 
do feel like being a woman, it's a pretty special thing. And - and that maybe 
because it's such a remarkable thing that our bodies can create life and sustain life 
that we have been so threatening to those who can’t, [laughs] And that that might 
be the reason why we were oppressed, right, but the recognize that aspect of the 
goddess and who we are, right, like how remarkable. We grow a baby, [laughs] 
We do need help to grow the - to you know, spark the life, but after that we're in 
pretty good shape. It's pretty much self-contained, right, and the baby pops out, 
and you nurse a baby, you know. It is remarkable. So, I do think that [laughs] I do 
see this act of being female something pretty amazing, and I wish that we could, 
you know, so, yeah. So, yeah. Yeah, celebrate women and woman and yeah. 

Yeah, great. Yeah, great. Um, is there anything we didn’t talk about? 

[laughs] 

[laughs] I'm sure there is, but is there is anything you'd like to talk about that we 
didn’t touch on? 

I don’t - Oh my gosh, I feel like -1 feel like. Yeah no, I think I've talked your ears 
out. Isn't it amazing how much you can actually talk about in a - in a -1 mean, 
there's probably a thousand other things, but no I think we've covered quite a 
bunch of ground. 

Do you think that, um, you'll stay here in Charlotte? In North Carolina? 

Yeah, you know. It's also interesting, yeah. I mean, my parents are here. 

Right. 

Uh, and that book, Radical Hope, um, that - that idea of sticking to your focus, 
right, to staying very focused and not, um. It's almost like this, the whole concept 
of you know, eating the elephant, right, how do you eat the elephant. One little 
piece at a time, right. But, it occurred to me because again I'm a maximizer, right, 
that you've got this big elephant and people are nibbling at different parts, and it's 
like, oh, it's gonna take us forever to take down the elephant if you're all nibbling 
different. But if we all go for the leg, right, if you just go for the leg, you'll take it 
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down, right. Eventually, you'll take faster than if you go that way. So, this idea of 
being super focused, right now my dream is to get this organization or somebody 
to serve the 3,000 incoming kindergarteners. I think that once I create the path for 
that [laughs] or um, you know, then I might consider going elsewhere. But for 
now, no, yeah. And - and, um, I have friends who, you know, lure me into like 
California and CalArts [California Institute of the Arts] and places where, you 
know, oh my gosh, the Latino population is more established and how exciting 
can that be. And we have this ground here again where, I mean, we’re just now 
having two or one person, one Latino, who's gonna be running for city council. 

It’s brand new, never, never, never, that I'm aware of have had - have we had a 
Latino candidate for city council. We are poised to do something, and I want to be 
in the middle of that and keep pushing that, right. If I'm not needed, then I may go 
elsewhere. Um, I loved working for the state, and I worked having -1 loved 
having statewide impact. And at some point, I'm gonna try to figure out how do 
we - how do we grow the impact? And at some -1 don't think that I will pursue 
political office. I don’t think that that's the most effective use of time, but I do 
continue to figure out where else do I serve to move the needle forward. So, if 
something humungous calls me elsewhere, I might move. But for now, I'm good. 
I'm good here, yeah. 

Brooks: Yeah. 

Valladares: Yeah, it's a - it's a good state. It's been good to me. 

Brooks: Yeah. 

Valladares: Yeah. 

Brooks: That's great. 

Valladares: Yeah. 

Brooks: Alright. Well, thank you so much— 

Valladares: Thank you. 

Brooks: —for talking with me. I’m gonna turn this off now. 

[00:29:36.26] [End Valladaresb] [End Interview] 
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